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14 Scotsmen and wliat they do 
to make Ballantine’s Scotch 


The 14 Scotsmen you see above make a rare Highland 
Whisky at a Ballantine’s distillery at Klgin, Scotland, 
hard by the North Sea. This whisky is just one of 
the 42 high-grade Scotcli 'Pi’hiskies that arc har- 
monized to make Ballantine’s sunny-light flavor. 
These men possess distilling skills which have been 
handed down from their forefathers. Each j)er- 
forms his task with the same patience, pride and 
attention to detail that have marked the making of 



Ballantine’s for more than one hundred and thirty years. 
The final result is Scotch Whisky as Scotch W'hisky 
should be: never brash or heavy — nor so limply 
light that it merely teases the taste buds. The final 
result is Scotch Whisky always good-natured and 
sociably gentle, flaunting its authentic flavor and 
quality to all those who enjoy its company. Just a 
few reasons why: The more you know about 
Scotch the more you like RuUantine's. 


BOnUD IN KOtlANO • BlENDtO SCOICH WHISKY • BE PROOF • IMPBRIEO Bt*’ 2 r®ratlis. 1 nC. H 1 C. 
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'*YOU DON'T HAVE TO BE A MILLIONAIRE TO PLAY LIKE ONE.” 


New Haig Ultra 
Jbr 1963 

. . . cost no more than the next best clubs 

Like the great Walter Hagen, who won five PGA Champion- 
ships and two U.S. Opens, new Haig Ultra* golf clubs set 
the standard lor style and performance. Every Haig Ultra 
club has the same sensitive balance, the same delicate 
touch, the same powerful response because the flex of 
each shaft Is individually matched to the weight of Its 
club head. 

Hand-finished Haig Ultra woods and handsome, jeweled 
chrome Haig Ultra irons cost no more than the next best 
clubs. The Haig Ultra liquid center golf ball stays livelier 
longer. Ultra-white cover stays daz2llng white. Haig Ultra 
golf clubs and golf balls are available only through golf 
professional shops. 


See how the ehetti are marked on both 
woods and Irons to show specified flex 
and lirmness to match each club head. 


Walter Hagen Colt* Grand Rapida, Michigan 






This car won’t do 150. It just looks like it will. 


But it will do an honest 1 06 mph. And for $399.^* the Volvo 
PI 800 gives you the Gran Turismo features that 130 mph 
cars give you forSlO.OOO; disc brakes. 4-specd synchromesh 
gcarbox.completcinstrumentation including tachometer and 
electric clock, independent front suspension, precise steering. 
European .styling and coach work. As Road & Track maga- 
zine wrote. “The PI 800 is a very civilized touring car for peo- 


ple who want to travel rapidly in style, a Gran Turismo car of 
the type much in the news these days- but at a price that many 
people who cannot afford a Ferrari or Aston 
Marlin will be able to pay." One more thing. 

The P1800 is at your dealers now and 
can take it home for a test drive. Alone. Try^p^- — -7-7^ 
that with one of tho,se $10,000 jobs. Unh-uh. 


•MANUTACTURER'S SUGGESTED RETAIL PRfCE EAST AND GUCr COAST POE- WEST COAST POE OF S4225 1 NCLUDES OVERDRIVE, OVERSEAS DELIVERY AVAILABLE. 
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18 The Madmen ofSheepshead Bay 

For those who can't stand nice warm beds on these 
u7«/rr days, it's "aeryone into the codfish pool!" 
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Color photographs show this resurgent, rugged game in 
its brilliant, contemporary setting at Palm Desert 
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Next week 

JUNIOR SKI CHAMPIONS 
arc already beginning to sprout 
from the ihrcc-ycar-old ski 
racing program started by cx- 
Olympian Jack Nagel, and the 
best of (hem is daughter Cathy. 

A MALAYAN MOVIE STAR, a 
Scottish county group and a 
boy watching through a Swed- 
ish mist arc all purl of a color- 
ful portfolio that shows the 
varied world of golf galleries. 

A ONE-HORSE TOWN is what 
Middleburg. Va. looks like. 
Actually it is the place where a 
whole way of life revolves 
around (he horse. Huston 
Horn describes iis hippophilcs. 
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There is no cure for a cold, 
but there's nothing quite 
like Alka-Seltzer for relief of 
many cold miseries. 

□ Relieves headache pain. 

□ Soothes muscular aches 
and pains. □ Reduces fever. 
Alka-Seltzer— to help 

you feel better while you’re 
getting better. 

at the 


first sign 
of a cold 
take..,U; 



Sports Illustrated 

Fdilor-in-chicf: Henry R. Luce 






Designed for ruggc<l off-ihe-higlnvuy use, the 4-wheel- 
drive, 14(l-horsepo\ver Dodge W-oOO tiump truck is 
built to take it . . . and kei-p on going no matter how 
roiigdi (lie job. It is hut oin of maii\' leading makes of 
trucks for which Bud<! supplies cpiality components. 
Bud<l com{)onent.s can al.so lx* found in tlie twenty 
leading makes of American cars, Bu<ld Automotive 
prodiu'l.s include . . . I-Vnders • Hoods • Roofs • Doors 

• Body I'anels • Chassis Frames • \\'heels • Kims 

• ilubs • Drums • Brakes 


MI 
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MORE HtLLS' NEW rACILITIES! OVER J1. 000. 000 IN SNOW-MAKING SYSTEMS! The ski 
news from Wisconsin is all good ' At established hills, new slopes are being groomed for use, equipment 
IS being updated, new snow-making machinery is ready to lend nature a helping hand. Elsewhere, 
brand new sites are open for business to provide some of the most enjoyable skimg in the Mid-West, 
Now, over 50 ski hiils. Good roads. Dependable snow. Many fine restaurants and a variety of 
accommodations - hotels, motels, lodges, resorts — located at or near the skiing area. 


Send for free Winter Sporit Directory, 32-poge color brochure and new Witcontin highway mop. 
Write: WISCONSIN CONSERVAHON DEPARTMENT, Boir 450, Room 6, Modieon 1, Wisconeio 


SKI 

nearby 


WISCONSIN 



FREE 

TENNESSEE 

Colorful new picture book 
tells all about the Great 
Smoky Mountains National 
Park, Tennessee’s 22 Great 
Lakes with wonderful fish- 
ing and water sports. Civil 
War battlefields, homes of 3 
presidents, and many other 
, things you’ll see and enjoy! 



COUPON^ 

today TENNESSEE DIVISION OF INFORMATION 
I - 779 Cordell Hull Bldg., Noihvillc, Tenn 

Please send Free V'acafion Guiiit' 
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SI, THE SPORTING WORD GAME 

Send your order to SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED, 540 N. Michigan Ave,, Chicago 
n, Iff. Errclose just $2.50 for each set. 

'QUALITY S^Emblems 
For YOUR SPORT Club 


You gel lour generations of 
know-how when you lei A 6 
Emblem Corp. design and 
manufacture your genuine Swiss 
embroidered emblemv 


Emblems Wsih Thol Conlineniol Touch' 
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EMBLEM CORP. 


BIRD DOG 
FIELD TRIALS 

Eversts through April 6 


C'alil'orni.i Qu.iif Cliuinpionship. 

Ciilir. 

I dmoiHl l icM I ri.il < lub. rdmoml, Oklu. 
Kueliom 7 .\niaieiir C'lianipion\hip, Dccutur, 


FEBRUARY 4 

Njiion.ll Aniiitcur Shooting Hog Cluntpion- 
xliip lAI T ( -N I, Holly Sprit»g\. Mi«.s. 

.Soiiilt \1 is>i-.sippi I ield Tri.il Assoui.iiioii, 
Porf.irMfft, \(iss. 

FEBRUARY 8 

I our St.iu-s \\ ildlifo Associulion, Lake Icv- 
jrkan,i. Tews. 

Region 6 Aiiijicuf Sliooting Dog Champion- 
ship. Canton. Miss. 

Cnilcd Si.iics f lekl Trial Association, Como, 
Miss. 


Vofoniour .S'ldtu Ain.iccur 1-ielii Trial Ciuh, 
I on Campbell. Ky. 

Uird Oiig and Oii.iil Club. Nixon, Texas. 

FEBRUARY t« 

California Rird f)og Championship, H.ikcfs- 
fieid, Calif. 

Region 3 Soulhern Quail Clianijiioitship, 
Cordtfle. Cia, 


Naiionaf f-ictJ Trial Champion Association, 
(ir.md Junction, Tenn. 


Nonli C.irolina Shooting Dog Classic, Holf- 
ni.in, N.C. 

FEBRUARY 72 

National Shooting Dog Championship. 
Sedgetields I’laniaiion. Union Springs. Ala. 

FEBRUARY 23 

Wehsier County hiclJ Trial Association. 
C amp Breckenridge. ky. 


Louisiana I’oinier and Seller Club. Alexan- 
dri.i. La. 


Nalion.il Amateur Quail Championship 
(AMCA), Dixie I’l.iniulion, Quilman. Ci.i. 

IMARCH 9 

Crab Orchard I leld Trial Club. Crab Orcli.inl 
WiMlil'e Refuge. Carbondale, til. 

J.oiiiMjna i lefd Trial .-\ssociariori. Wilson. 


Al! Ameriea Field 1 rial Club, Crab Orsh.ird 
Wildlife Refuge, Carbondale. III- 
Norihern Illinois Pointer and Setter Club. 
Ohio. III. 

Region 4 Amateur Championship, Ciriih.ini- 
Mile, k>. 

fn-Courir> Hrrd Dog Chib, Harpsier, Ohio. 

MARCH 29 

Region 5 Anialcur ('lianipionship. Crab Or- 
eliard Wildlife Refuge, Carbimd.de, 111. 

Soulhern Field 1 ri.il Cireun iiiiieis' Stake. 
I orl C aiiipbell. ky. 

Ohio Valles field Tri.il Cireuil Winners' 
Slake. Paducah, ky. 


Ms: 
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ake a long step toward 

A FAR CLEANER HOME 


new residential. 


Address 


SUte 


Now, clean the air in your home 

of dust and pollen... electronically 


Wew electronic air cleaner from Honeywell 
removes up to 95%’ of airborne dust and irritants 

Why just dust? Lot Hoiit'yweirs lunv 
cli'ctroiiic air cleaner lielp you do xomethinjj 
about it. ft fits in tlio return air t(uct veork of 
any forced air heating, ventilating or air con- 
rlitioning system, removing up t<j Uo' ; of air- 
borne dust and other particles passing through 
the systerti. 

It catches millions of tiny particles that 
pass riglit through ordinary filters ttlie kind 
you prubal)ly have). It's these bits of smoke, 
grease and grime tliat carry soiling power to 
smudge furnishings, put a <lingy haze over 
windows and mirrors. N’othing will remove 
the bigger particles of dust that settle hcforc 
they enter the system exce|)t your dust cloth, 
but these are easy to wliisk away. 

Air cleaning has beeri proved practical for 
years in liospitals and other buildings where 


clean air is \ ifal. Xow the .sann- l>eriedl.s can 
be yours in a system of practical home-size 
and price. On a :{-year FH.\ loan, it costs as 
little as $14. a montli, installed. 

What a wonderful difference it makes! 
Air passing through the system will be freeti 
of up to f»‘j' ; of the polletlf — tolnicco smoke 
and other particles will also l)e clTectively re- 
mo\’ed. Mirrors will stay sparkling — dra- 
peries fresh and clean — longer than before. 
\'ou’Ii save on cleaning bills, too. \'ou won't 
throw away the dust cloth, but you’ll surely 
reduce dusting. 

If you don't have a forced air system in 
your home, you can get cleaner air in sinyle 
rooms with the Honeywell Portable. 

So why just hate du.st? Do something about 
it. Send in the coupon now for more facts. 

•-to ’•If-i.-lirfd bg Ihtftulii’Hnl Biirenu nf Slun'UirrIt ll'i’l !sp"' Mr'hiKl. 
'Electronic air cleaning is not a treatment. Be sure to 
consult your doctor. Ask him what it rnay do for you. 



Handsome panel in living area 
shows cleaner efficiency. Sig- 
nals when unit needscleaning. 



Easily installed m new or ex- 
isting homes, with little inter- 
ruption of heating or cooling. 


New whole-house Electronic Air Cleaner 


Honeywell 



The General Dual 90 is the most advanced tire you can ride on. 

Forget blowouts! Nygen cords embrace these great tires like steel cables. Forget flats! 
A Dual 90 seals punctures instantly. With permanent safety. While you keep right on driving. 

You’ll never limp home on half a tire of air. 

Dual treads give you twice the grip on the road. Traction is terrific. Stop. Pass. Merge. Swerve. 
Even in wet weather you feel safe because you are safe. And in all kinds of driving you'll roll 
up more miles than you'd get out of any other tire. 

Your General Tiremaster has a set of puncture-sealing Dual 90s reserved for you now. You 
couldn't do more to make driving fun again than equip your car with them. 



THE SIGN OF TOMORROW . .TODAY 


TUNE IN PALMER-PLAVER -'CHALLENGE GOLP.' 
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STRIKING CHANGE 

NoniiiilJy up lo its cars in complacency, 
organised baseball last week look notice 
of games dragged out lo unconscionable 
length and actually did something about 
them. It altered the strike /one. Since 
the rule was lust changed in 1950, bat- 
ters ha\c stood head and shoulders 
abuse the strike area. Now this /one 
takes in the shoulders and goes lo the 
knees. A larger target should enable 
pitchers to retire batters a little more 
easily and this, in turn, should speed up 
the game. There \Nill be confusion on in- 
terpretation of the law and there will be 
lest cases involving plu>crs trying such 
gimmicks as deep crouches and stooping. 

Still, baseball has heeded the cry of 
the fan to cut the length of the games. 
We extend our compliments to baseball's 
beleaguered big leaguers. 

FATAL BEAUTY 

Doreen Porter is not only New Zealand's 
champion woman .sprinter, she is afso 
its prettiest athlete, pretty enough to 
work as a model. That is why, apparent- 
ly, she will not comcicle in the Los An- 
geles Times Indoor Games ^‘cbruary 9. 

Originally Peter Snell and a manager 
were inv tied to make the trip. Then some- 
one had the wit to recogni/c that Doreen 
is prettier than any manager and runs 
better, too. So the manager's invitation 
was canceled and Doreen was invited, 
there being funds for the expenses of 
only two New Zealarjder.s. 

That is when the New Zealand A.AA 
turned prissy. Doreen could not go with- 
out a chaperone, the AAA ruled. 

FAREWELL TO THE BANDITS? 

Wade Walker. Mississippi Slate athletic 
director and chairman of the Southeast- 
ern Conference oHicials committee, an- 
nounced the other day: "The new NCAA 
football substitution rule has killed the 
three-team system." The Chinese Ban- 
dits, as glamorized by Paul Dielzcl at 
LSIJ and Army, arc dead, he said, and 
so arc Horida's Go-Oators. 

Walker’s pronouncement came after 
u meeting in Atlanta of Southeastern 


Conference football coaches, all of 
whom agreed with his judgment. The 
new rule allows only two vvild-card sub- 
stitutions on downs on w-hich the ball 
changes hands and on the fourth down, 
and it requires a time-out for substi- 
tutions on second and third downs. 

Florida Coach Ray Graves, who used 
the three-team system to upset Penn 
Stale in the Gator Bowl last season, an- 
nounced retiielant abtindonment of it. 

"M took us all the way to the Gator 
Bowl." hesitid, "but MoridaSiatc Coach 
Bill Peterson, whooriginally helped Dict- 
zcl put the system in at LSU. agrees with 
me that the new rule has killed it. I don’t 
know what I am going to tell our third 
team, whose high morale and defensive 
play helped win several games." 

Now hear this, coaches. 

Fritz Crislcr, a longtime chairman of 
the NCAA football rules committee, 
says the new rule will not neccssiirily kill 
the three-platoon system. Bandits and 
Gators and all, but will make substitu- 
tions easier. Aside from the elimination 
of queueing up for reporting in, he says, 
it will eliminate the messenger system 
by which coaches call plays from the 
bench, and coaches will be gambling if 
they don't teach players both offensive 
and defensive football. 

Thai's what Fritz Crislcr .says. Our 
own interpretation is that it means you 
can play platoon football whenever the 
clock is stopped (Crislcr's words) or on 
.second and third down when the wind 
is out of the north with the cheerleaders 
doing the twist, unless, of course, pop- 
corn is being sold in the stadium for 
more than as the confused coaches 
seem to be saving. 

IT WAS PRETTY COLD 

It was cold enough lo disrupt the Detroit 
version of the world heavyweight wres- 
tling championship when Dick (The 
Bruiser) Afflis got stranded in a snow- 
bank on the way to the arena; cold 
enough in Dixie to discombobulale a 
300>boat holiday flotilla off Houslonand 
delay the Pan-American rifle shoot in 
San Antonio for two days; and snowy 


enough in Minnesota to maroon Viking 
Coach Norm Van Brocklin and former 
Los Angeles Ram tackle I>on Simen- 
sen in an icc-tishing house until rescued 
by snowplow. It was not cold enough to 
keepa sporty. 47-year-old Wayne. Mich, 
housewife from winning a bet. Last win- 
ter Lavina Radabaugh read that the 
Clare. Mich. Chamber of Commerce 
w;is paying a man SI50 to penetrate the 
.Michigan northwoods in midwinterand 
live for a week with minimum equip- 
ment. "Oh pshaw." said she. "Anyone 
can do that." "Come on up and try," 
countered Ihe CC boys, f-ora week, with 
the temperature at 30° below for much 
of the time, Mrs. Radabaugh camped 
out in the norihtand in only a pup tent 
and sleeping b;ig and with biireJy a 
bowitui of gruel. It was, moreover, her 
First camping trip. She got the S150, plus 
a new hairdo from a local shop. 

THE SCARESHAG 

Four little lakes in western Washington 
— Hart. Pass, Eric and Cninbcrry — are 
just about the best trout producers in 
that part of the slate. Each of them turns 



out a catch of 50,(X)0 rainbows every 
season. Unfortunately, they also provide 
a choice winter hangout for cormorants 
and mergansers. A gluttonous mob of 
79 shags (cormorants) and 3(K) siiwbills 
(mergansers) has been counted over a 
single lake in a day, ouch of them a.ssidu- 
ously eating his weight in young trout. 
Game Protector Hank Moore brought 
down one merganser with five 10-inch 
rainbows in its innards and estimates that 
a full-grown cormorant needs 25 trout 
of that size per day lo keep in the pink. 

Moore used to spend his winters tear- 
ing around from lake to lake, shooting 


iiv^av ai the freeloaders, but shags and 
sawbilK are smart. They learned to spot 
h is car and rose in clouds as he advanced 
on them. He couldn't ask hunters to help 
because part of the area is a stale park, 
in which lirearms are forbidden to all 
but Departnicnt of Game employees. 

This winter Moore is one up on the 
enemy He has taken some dcreliei row- 
boats. bailed them out and patched 
them up. and manned them with ply. 
wood scarecrows dressed in bright flight 
suits discarded hy Navy pilots of the 
Whidbey Island Naval An Base. These, 
looking rather like fishermen, have been 
installed on all the lakes. Though ihe 
annual decline in saltwater food fish 
IS well under way. and thus the sea- 
son for bird predators to move in on 
ilie lakes is long overdue, not a single 
one has had the courage to investigate 
the fake tishermcn. 

Only complaint, outside of high-flying 
squawks from the hungry horde, is a mild 
one registered by Moore's wife. All day 
long she has to answer the telephone and 
explain to irate sportsmen that yes. H.ink 
knows about the man lishingoui of sea- 
son on Cranberry for Inc or Hart or 
Pass) Luke and no. he isn't a relative. 

THE INStOE TI9ACK 

• Athletic oflicials of Mississippi .State, 
which was denied participation in the 
past two NCAA basketball tournaments 
because of the state's integration policy, 
believe James Meredith's admission to 
Ole Miss, no matter how. improves the 
school's chances of playing in this year's 
lournainenl. 

• Leading Chicago members of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois alumni are determined 
to replace 1 ootball Couch Pete I llioit 
with Alex Agasc. now an assistant coach 
at Noiihwcslcrn. 

• Construction will start March 1 on 
Houston's S24 million domed stadium, 
with completion scheduled in lime foi 
the 1964 pro f'ootbiiJI season. 

• California Itorsemen. whoso major 
tracks (Santa Anita. Hollywood and Del 
iMarj are open for less than six iiiontlis 
each year, expect Governor Brown to 
grant at least 26 additional racing dales, 
and possibly 44, to these tiacks next year, 

THE DEMOCRATIC WAY 

.At first there W'us a furious dm ovci the 
unorlhodo.xy of it all. EInglish pool pro- 
moters wanted to gel rid of a S 14 million 
surplus, caused by snowcd-oiit sticccr 
gtimes. by having experts decide who 
would have won if the games had been 
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The Scotch 
that tastes 
like Scotch 



J55 

proof. 



I?-/ 


Bottled in Scotland Let this seal be your guide to quality. 
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pliiycd. Mosl public opinion shrank 
from the thought, agreeing with The 
Manchester Guardian that it was a ‘’des- 
perate device by pools promoters for 
pursuit of their private profit." Purlher- 
more. ihe Guardian hinted darkly, the 
move might have far-reaching conse- 
quences: “If games can be decided wilji- 
out being played, wars can he decided 
without being fought. All that is needed 
is a formula, agreed between Moscow, 
Peking anil the Rand Corporation." 

Hut holders of the betting coupons 
happily went along with the promoters, 
and the paper play was on. Promptly at 
regular kickoff time, a six-man panel met 
secretly in London and for 90 minutes 
debated the results of-IX canceled games. 
Then Panel Spokesman Lord Braba/on 
of Tara. 7X, w ho described himself as a 
football amateur, announced the scores 
on a nationwide TV broadcast. There 
were 23 wins by home teams, eight vic- 
tories by visiting teams and seven draws. 
With five games actually played to a 
lie that day. there were 12 draws in all. 
jubl aboiJl .ncrage for a Saturday /win- 
nings arc mostly based on picking the 
lies). ”<)ur results." purred Lord Braba- 
/on. “are pcrfeel." A press panel, also 
on television, dazedly agreed. One grin- 
ning reporter stood up. “On behalf of 
all Yorkshircnien." he said. “I want to 
thank the panel for giving Leeds its first 
cup victory since 1952." 

A TIME FOR EVERYTHING 

Hippomania is an inordinate lo\c of 
horses. English women, the BliC nerv- 
ously told its viewers recently, arc par- 
ticularly susceptible to it. In fact. Brit- 
ain is breeding lady hippomaniacs at an 
alarming rate. Why? According to one 
psychiatrist, it is all biological. 

“Small girls develop physically earlier 
than small boys," says he. "They have 
grace and poise suited to riding. In addi- 
tion. horses have to be mothered. A 
pony is /arger and in every way nioic 
satisfying than a Teddy bear." 

Prom summers spent at pony camp to 
lal!y-ho-ing with the hunt is a quick 
hurdle, and once they have taken it, 
ladies ride on for years. Telltale mark 
of hippomania: arranging for children 
to be born in the off-hunting season. 


Informalion: Halion Stole Founsf Office — E.N./.T. 

NEVv YORK 626 Fifth Avenoe 

CHICAGO 333 North Michigan Avenue 

SAN FRANCISCO St. Fronds Hotel 

NEV/ ORLEANS 336 International Trode Marl— Comp Street 
ond oil Trovel Agerti 


THE REWARD OF VISION 

A man who saw the name of the laic Dr. 
C harles El. Siriib on last week's Santa 
Anita racing program was moved to re- 


10 



mark on the doctor's remarkable fore* 
sight. When he built Santa Anita in 1934 
he hud trouble Fx^ddling 200 shares at 
S5.000 a share to get the necessary SI 
million. Skeptics figured to move in and 
lake over at lOd on the dollar when his 
brainchild went broke. But Dr. Slrub 
made racing over from a private diver- 
sion into the great public entertainment 
that it is today. One of the original 
sharesfthcstock has since been split 375 
for one) is worth about SI 20.000 today. 

Now. for the past three years, his son 
Bob has been running the show and in 
a manner that would make his father 
proud. Bob's first move was to hire per- 
manently New York’s able racing .secre- 
tary, Jimmy Kilroe. now a vice-presi- 
dent and director of racing, Kilroe 's goal 
is to have the best racing in America at 
Santa Anita and he may have done it. 
what with the fine turf course and the 
improvement of California breeding. 
Santa Anita probably is the best-man- 
aged racecourse in America. It certainly 
is one of the most beautiful in the world. 
Dr. Strub had foresight indeed. 

SPORTING CHOICE 

A few hours before Utah Slate met Bay- 
lor in the Gotham Bowl two seasons 
ago. Coach Johnny Ralston declared his 
giant Utah Stale tackle, Clyde Brock, 
ineligible. Brock. Rakston learned, had 
committed himself to play professional 
football for the Chicago Bears. And the 
absence of Brock may have been the rea- 
son that Utah Slate lost to Baylor 24-9. 

Now Ralston has his reward. At least 
in part because of his sportsmanlike con- 
duct. Stanford has picked him to coach 
its football team. The surrendcrofBiock. 
committee members said, was an act be- 
coming a Stanford man. Not that Ral- 
ston is a Stanford man, He is a graduate 
of California, Stanford’s No. I rival. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Norm Van Brocklin. Minnesota Vi- 
king coach, on Alex Karras’ admission 
that he bet on NFL games: "Karras 
must have been playing without his hel- 
met the last couple of years.” 

• Jim Umbricht, Houston Coll pitcher, 
explaining why he quit his off-season job 
as a Colt ticket salesman; "My con- 
science hurt me. 1 hale to play golf when 
I should be out working, so the only 
thing to do was quit working." 

• Georgia Tech Coach Bobby Dodd, 

complaining about the new "free substi- 
tution” rule: "They’ve taken the game 
away from the coaches.” end 


2 Reasons why boys (and men) leave home! 



They find everything they crave in Starmist and Stardust . . . lithe lines, 
classy design, and bold styling. We lapstraked the thick-gauge aluminum 
hulls for a smoother ride and utmost stability; created roomy interiors to 
hold a flock of friends and their gear; and added elegant appointments to 
make both boats conversation pieces wherever they go. So. you can see why 
boys and men can’t wait to hit the water with either of these two beauties. 
Write today for your free 1963 Starcraft catalog ... in color. 


STARCRAFT BOAT COMPANY, DEPT. SI-2 • Goshen, Indiana 

AMERICA'S MOST POPULAR BOATS 
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Illustrated 


THE AWFUL AUTO RIDE 


Even In the beet of tlmee the Monte Carlo Rally le a torturing teat of physical and mental endurance. 
This year the snows came. Of 296 starters, only 102 get through. One of them, heroic Bo LJungfeldt, 
drove a Ford Falcon through the serpentine curves of southern France (below) to a sensational finish 

• “ * • . * COMTINUCD 




AWFUL RIDE mimed 


FOUR DAYS AND THREE NIGHTS ON THE ROAD by KENNETH RUCEEN 


T ile Monte Carlo Rally is an immense 
and immensely diflkult automotive 
test. No other event of its type hassoeap- 
tLired the imagination of {Europe. Scores 
of ears start from eight scattered cities on 
a nonstop 2.5{X)-milc midwinter journey 
to the Rainier and (Iracc principality on 
the Mediterranean. Pausing only to re- 
fuel. change tires and make repairs, driv - 
ers and co-drivers spend four days and 
tliiee nights on the road, and the last 
section — in the mountainous terrain of 
southern I r;ince — is the most arduous. 
Rattling fatigue, the drivers have to fight 
up narrow switchbacks and over lofty 
passes in the Trench Alps, where precipi- 
tous drops at roadside promise urgent 
danger of ‘the loud silence," that time 
of dread when a car hurtles o)T a ledge 
and soundlessly down until it strikes the 
rocks below, But because the highest 
honors are won in the mountains most 
of the drivers race through them with 
desperate haste. The rally is demanding 
enough when the weather is tine, but last 
week, as Turopc shivered into the second 
nionth of its interminable cold wave, the 
rally routes were a frigid horror, Once 
again Liirope bent a fascinated car to 
the radio and television reports of "this 
great human adventure." And this time 
there was something for Americans, loo. 

The new kings of the mountains, in 
fact, are the l ord Talcon Sprint and a 
son of superman named Bo t.jungfeldt. 
Tile Sprint is I ord's latest high-perform- 
ance model driven by a 260-cubic-inch, 
eight-cylinder engine, lord entered three 
of the cars in the rally, the first serious 
American invasion m its 52-ycar history. 
l.c Cirand Bo, a.s 40->ear-old Bo Tage 
Cieorg Ljiingfeldl came to be known, is 
a tall, bluc-eycd and balding Swede of 
no previous rally fame. Last week he 
stormed through the mountains in a Fal- 
con Sprint with such ferocious zeal that 
he would have won the rally outright but 
for penalties received elsewhere on the 
journev. 

•As a consequence of these penalties, 
the highest awards were captured by 
Liungfeldl's compatriots, link Carlsson 
and 1-wy Rosqvisl, .A giant of a man 
possessed of a potbelly worthy of St. 
Nicholas. C'arlsson achieved a rare dou- 
ble by placing first overall for the second 
consecutive year. He drove a little red 


Swedish S.A.AB. a lhrcc-c> Under, front- 
wheel-drivc car, and in the mountains he 
used .straight gasoline in his windshield 
washers to fight freezing rain. Mrs. Ros- 
qvist. /ii hloiufc /.’n v in the French press, 
is the glamorous young woman who 
made headlines last fall in Argentina by 
defeating 254 men in that country's long- 
est and most famous road race. Last 
week she and her co-driver. Ursula 
\Virlh, won the esteemed Monte Carlo 
l.adics Cup. defeating all other women's 
teams. It was not an easy iriunipli, In 
Frankfurt. Cierniany. while on the rally 
route, she had an aching wisdom tooth 
pulled, with Co-driver Wirlh holding 
her pretty head as a hurriedly summoned 
dentist wielded his pliers in a roadside 
restaurant. What's more, she had to 
drive her big, gray Mercedes in the final 
rally speed test on the Monte Carlo 
Cirand Prix racing circuit just an hour 
after suffering a painful leg bruise when 
a rally c.ir plunged off course and sent 
a 100-pound protective hay bale living 
into her. 

Despite the magnifiecnl skill and eoiii- 
age of the Swedes, however, the Falcons 
were the biggest news of the event. Said a 
London newspaper. "The Falcons are 
part of a power and performance plan 
that will shake up motoring in every 
country of the world." In last week's 
shaking, a Falcon (not Bo's) won tirsl 
prize in its class when the opposing Brit- 
ish Jaguar failed to finish at all. 

But there was not and perhaps never 
has been anything quite like the perl'orni- 
ance of the great Bo, I jungfeldt said afl- 
tervvard. between gulps of his favorite 
resJoraiive. Scotch and Cwa-CoJa. that 
he “never slept" during his 71 hours on 
the road and was relieved at the w heel by 
his co-driver and countryman. Ciunnar 
Haggboin. for a mere live hours of the 
Journey. The Swedish, he said, who do 
much of their winter driving on irickv, 
snow-eovered gravel roads, come natu- 
rally by their winter driving skills. They 
dote on night road competition, loo. 
Casually, he reported encountering fog 
so thick on the Col de Pcrly. a chilly, 
4.275-fool-high pass, that he had to poke 
his head out the window to see It) yards 
ahead. He estimated his speed along this 
perilous, ice-eoaled route at 100 mph. 
Beside him sal Haggbom, a man with 


nerves as cool as Ljiingfcldt's. calmly 
speaking directions from his reconnais- 
sance notes. he would call for 

an approaching right-hand bend, 
sit'r" for a left. 

l.jungfeldt's daring is all the more re- 
markable since he knew that his chances 
of winning the rally were approximately 
nil. He already had lost .^1 precious min- 
utes before Chamber), the vermouth- 
producing city in southeast F'rance from 
which the final 470-mile mountain run 
began, and in rallying a driver is penal- 
ized .to points for each minute he is of- 
ficially late at a control center (thus 
Ljungfcldt vvas down 930 points). Twen- 
ty-seven other drivers — including the 
remarkably steady Carlsson and Mrs. 
Rosqvisl — came into Chambery clean, 
although of the 296 rally starters only 
216 reached Chambery at all. and of 
these a mere 102 completed the final lap 
to Monte Carlo. The alrvK'ioiis weather 
conditions, not the drivers or the cars, 
were at fault. 

The events that caused Ljungfeldt’s 
lienaltics might have crushed a less zeal- 
ous spirit. On the first night Bo hunghis 
Falcon out over an embankment in the 
south of I ranee. After getting hauled 
back onto the road he was delayed in a 
jam-up of rally ears on a relatively gen- 
tle but snow -choked hill road west of the 
town of Lodeve, still in the south. I ike 
the 1 alcons, these cars had Iscgun the 
rally where they were to finish it — at 
Monte Carlo. The snarl was so bad that 
it ended then and there any hope for 
two-thirds of the 32 Monte Carlo start- 
ers. It also prompted, as we shall sec. a 
spate of ridicuJou.s press rcporl.s blam- 
ing the f ord "wagons." so termed be- 
cause they arc big by liuropcan stand- 
ards (if compael by ours), for the mess. 

The jam came dangerously near to 
scuttling the I alconsaltogcthcr. Delayed 
beyond the one-hour lime limit for re- 
porting to the next control, and thus 
put out, were Mrs. Anne Hall, 't ork- 
shirc's famed motoring mum, and her 
pretty, perky eo-driver. Margaret Mac- 
kenzie of Dundee. Mrs. Hall, mother of 
three children, of whom the eldest is 1 8, 
is equally at home pouring lea in a dec- 
orous bnglish parlor or standing on the 
throttle of a powerful rally ear. She was 
the Monte Carlo Ladies Cup winnei of 
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In the lowering dusk, a descending rally ear's headlights streak the air In France's snowy Jura Mountains a few miles from the Swiss border. 


lyfil and was ihoughl to ha\c a fine 
chance this year. 

The tic-up also cost the Falcon of Brit- 
ish Racing Driser Peter Jopp and Co- 
drivcr Train Jannan, a British-born De- 
troit advertising man. 13 penalty min- 
utes. Though they ultimately were the 
crew to win the class trophy Tor Ford, 
they were penali/cd ruinously in the 
overall standings, linally placing .T^th, 

Ljungfeldi himscH' lost only one min- 
ute at Lodese. but next day in the north 
of I'rance a lire blew as his Falcon was 
skimming along at 100 mph or so. There 
was no damage, and the tire was quickly 
changed. Rut then the clutch failed be- 
cause. despite the generally superb prep- 
aration of the Falcons, a mechanic had 
forgotten to install a Ic cotter key. For 
50 miles Ljungfeldt screamed on w iihout 
the use of the clutch. Repairing it at one 
of tlie .37 Ford service points along the 
route cost Ljungfeldt the precious pen- 
alty minutes that lost him the rally. Dur- 
ing the second night the fan jounced 
around and ripped LJungfeldl's radiator 
hose, emptying the coolant. He had to 
replace the hose with a spare and wake 
up a farmer at 3 a.m.. hustling him out 
into the cold to pump a replenishing sup- 


ply of water from his well. Even so. he 
was able to reach the control at Rheims 
on lime. He could not. however, recoup 
what he had already lost. 

On the last leg from Chambery the 
already defeated l.jungfeldt was magnif- 
icent. Driving without sleep, taking only 
Coca-C ola with a dextrose additive and 
a few cookies foi nourishment, he ne- 
gotiated six special speed stages below 
C'hanibcry- -90 hideous miles of snow, 
icc. free/ing rain and fog on high, tw isty 
trails, some too narrow for two cars to 
pass abreast. The Great Bo beat Frik 
Carlsson's time by no less than four min- 
utes and 24 seconds, With a handicap 
figured in. one unfavorable to the big- 
engined Fords, Ljungfeldt still defeated 
Carlsson on the special stages by nine 
points, Had he arrived at Chambery 
clean, l.jungfeldt. vvho finished 43rd 
overall, would have beaten Carlsson by 
those nine points and increased his ad- 
vantage in the Grand Pri.x speed test. 
For he was faster there, too, and for that 
last event no handieap was scored. 

The reader may have concluded by 
now that rallying. Monte Carlo style, is a 
form of lunacy. Even when it is clear 
that a third of the cars arc entered by 


manufacturers whose sole aim is to give 
their products glamour, what of the cars 
driven by amateurs? .Against the fac- 
tories their chances for major prizes arc 
incalculably small. These amateurs spend 
a great deal of money, but only a frac- 
tion of the S2 million invested in last 
week 's Monte ( arlo. Perhaps ihe British 
magazine. Thd Moior. was right when it 
declared that the Monte Carlo "is for 
many people the last avenue of escape 
from the deadly normality of daily life." 

.Among the escapees was a rare variety 
of men and women; Church of England 
clergymen, a major in the Queen’s I louse- 
hold Cavalry, a pair of motoring jour- 
nalists past 50. the FTcnch Prince of 
Bourbon-Parma, in whose veins flows the 
blood royal, a former French women’s 
tennis champion. Professionals and ama- 
teurs alike take the risks for granted, as 
this writer quickly discovered. "If we 
thought about driving ofi' a mountain." 
said one Tallyman before the start, "I 
don’t suppose we’d be here in the first 
place." 

The question was not w hy people went 
rallying but who might win. Who was 
best prepared? Which starting place — 
Lisbon, Monte Carlo, Glasgow, Paris, 

C oniimiftl nn p,ige 46 
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TWO WAYS TO BE RANKED 1-2 


Cincinnati slowed down until it nearly expired, and Loyola ran too fast, but the country's two strongest 
teams stuck with their diverse styles to win the season’s best doubleheader by WALTER BINGHAM 


C hicago Sladium has a sealing capac- 
ity of iS.OOOand the fire department 
permits another 2.000 to stand, so it 
may never be determined how a crowd 
estimated at 24.000 people got into its 
dark coniines last Saturday night. But 
there they were, sitting in the aisles, 
standing on ramps, holding onto girders, 
a bell-ringing, bugle-blowing, banner- 
waving crowd gathered to watch two 
basketball games involving the top three 
teams in the country — Cincinnati. Loy- 
ola of Chicago, and Illinois, More than 
that, the event presented a chance to 
study two contrasting sfy/cs of p/av, Jn 
the lirst game second-ranked Loyola 
ran. ran. ran and shot. shot, shot as it 
wore down Santa Clara 92-72. In the 
second game top-ranked Cincinnati, 
playing in its slow, methodical manner, 
beat third-ranked Illinois 62-53. If nei- 
ther game was a thriller, the huge crowd 
didn't mind. Watching the top three in 
action was worth the price of a ticket, 
even the scalpers’ asking price — S30. 

The season's Ivest doubichcadcr by 
far was arranged almost a year ago dur- 
ing the NCA.A tournament in Louisville 
by a short, squat, balding man of 52 
named Arthur Morse. Morse is a Chica- 
go lawyer, but ho is also a promoter — 
his ollicia! title is assistant to the ath- 
letic director at Loyola — and it is a role 
that he lits well. He wears black horn- 
rimmed glasses, smokes a cigar half his 
size and is incapable of standing in one 
spot for more than a sentence. He is 
Mike Todd reborn. 

Lor several years Morse has scheduled 
doubleheaders in Chicago Sladium in- 
volving Loyola and Illinois. He picked 
Santa Clara for this year's lirst game, 
partly because the school had done him 
favors in the past, but mostly because 
the team's deliberate style of play would 
contrast well with Loyola, which hasn't 
had a deliberate thought in years. Doug 
Mills, the athletic director at Illinois, 
told Morse to get Kentucky for the sec- 


ond game, but Morse wasn't sold. "I 
finally decided that Cincinnati had it 
and that Kentucky did not," says Morse 
— a fact that Mills himself might have 
been privately considering all the time. 

The doubleheader was all set when 
Cincinnati's athletic director. Cleorge 
Smith, suddenly remembered that uni- 
versity rules forbid the team to play an 
away game in the week following ex- 
ams. Smith told Morse he would have to 
get permission when he returned to Cin- 
cinnati in a week or two. .Art Morse is 
not a man to wait even a minute or two. 
He (yush<;d Sinich iniou Louisa (Hi; phone 
booth and didn't let him out until Smith 
had received permission from every 
member of the athletic board. ••That's 
how we got it.'* beamed Morse last 
week. "And boy have we ever got it." 

The double catch 

Morse, indeed, did have it. He had 
Cincinnati, the reigning national cham- 
pion. winner of 32 straight, master of 
the art of careful basketball. In Illinois, 
he had the other end of the strategy see- 
saw, a helter-skelter, free-lance team of 
shooters that had averaged 88 points a 
game, 40 more than Cincinnati was in 
the habit of giving up. 

Only one team had scored more points 
a game than Illinois, and that was Loy- 
ola of Chicago, with 97. Loyola won 17 
straight games to earn its No, 2 rank- 
ing, and if its opposition was not overly 
impressive its margins of victory were. 

In Chicago before the doubichcadcr, 
people were kidding Art Morse about 
failing to gel Arizona Stale, the fourth- 
ranked team, to play Loyola, but Morse 
was happy enough to have Santa Clara, 
a steady team with an unspectacular 9 4 
record but a very impressive win over 
eighth-ranked Wichita. Santa Clara's 
deliberate attack promised Loyola an 
interesting evening. 

Santa Clara, its gangling young men 
wearing light raincoats and loafers. 


landed in Chicago at 6 Friday morning 
with the temperature at zero. The play- 
ers spent the morning trying, but in 
most cases failing, to sleep, then stag- 
gered out to the Loyola gymnasium for 
a workout. Coach Dick Garibaldi was 
worried about Loyola's full-court press. 
"1 hear that Loyola's press had one 
team so rattled that when a Loyola 
guard stomped his foot on the court, 
the opposing player threw the ball out- 
of-bounds. If Loyola docs that to us, we 
have a couple of guys who may faint.” 
he said. 

bi another part of the gym George 
Ireland, the Loyola coach, sat at his 
desk. ‘‘We're really hurting." he com- 
plained. "Ron Miller, a starter, and Paul 
Robertson, our sixth man. are both 
injured. That may ruin our press. I'm 
dead, no kidding. But I suppose they're 
down there working against our press 
right now'. Funny how that gets people 
worried. This is one club the press may 
bother." Ireland pivoted in his chair, 
reached into a lile cabinet and produced 
a neat folder labeled “Santa Clara." 
He pulled out a paper and read. "Real 
pressure can be put on backcourl men 
since neither is an exceptional ball han- 
dler." Coach Ireland put the paper away. 
"Well, we'll see." 

Shortly after Santa Clara left for its 
hotel and bed, the Cincinnati team ar- 
rived at the gym and went through a 
rugged hour drill. "They need work." 
said Coach Hd Jucker. When the prac- 
tice was Over Juekcrand his boys board- 
ed their bus, which promptly got stuck 
in the snow. Jucker moaned. Then the 
bus got lost. Jucker. who believes such 
things are omens, moaned again. 

That evening the coaches of the top 
three teams— Jucker. Ireland and Harry 
Combes of Illinois - were interviewed to- 
gether. Ireland and Combes, both of 
whom swear by lickeiy-split basketball, 
needled Jucker. "1 saw a column in the 
paper today." said Ireland. "The writer 
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says lliat C'incinnali's slyic of play is as 
iiltractivc as kissing a wet mop." Ireland 
laughed- Combes laughed. The onlook- 
ers laughed. Juekcr smiled, but the smile 
could have slit a throat. When (he inier- 
siew was over the three coaches shook 
hands like three ministers of stale. Art 
VIorse rushed up and tried to embrace 
all of iJtem at once, but each was already 
headed in a separate direction. 

On Saturday morning Harry Combes 
sal in his hotel suite sucking on a cough 
drop. “I've been fighting the flu all 
week," he said. He coughed violently, 
his lean body shaking. “This is a new 
cough drop with a liquid center the 
liquid gets you." 

Combes and most of the Illinois team 
had seen Cincinnati's game against 
Bradley in Peoria. At the time, he was 
asked Itow Cincinnati looked. “Well, it 
dep''‘'’ds on uhal kind of game you came 
to sec," he had answered. “Both teams 
were well disciplined." What Combes 
meant is that if you like defensive bas- 
ketball that's your business. 

The last spcelalor who could squeeze 
in had hardly gotten a linn hold on an 
I beam in the rafters of Chicago Stadium 
on Saturday night when Santa Clara's 
Dick Garibaldi discovered he had been 
worrying about the wrong thing. The 
Santa Clara guards handled Loyola's 
press with ease and cut up the rest of the 
Rambler defense - this being an aspect 
of the game that apparently bores the Chi- 
cago team. What Santa Clara never got 
close to was a rebound. Almost every 
Loyola shot, if missed, was followed by 
a scries of tap-s. .Santa t Jara got only 41 
rebounds. Loyola\ high jumpers came 
dow n w ith 64. 

Still, with 12 minutes to go. the score 
was tied 59-59. Then Loyola made eight 
straight points, wrapped up the game 
and began playing for headlines. It used 
a full-court press down to liie final whis- 
tle as it ran up the .score, and seemed 
disappointed with only 92 points. 

The second game was equally reveal- 
ing. for it showed that on certain nights, 
at least. Cincinnati can be had. After 10 
good minutes the normally crisp Bear- 
cat olTcnse went limp. Then Cincinnati's 

Looking unnerved, but actually unshakable, 

high scorer Bonham sets to Sink a foul Shot. 











THE PATIENT MADMEN 
OF SHEEPSHEAD BAY 


Catching codfish in the dank, dark dead of winter may seem to some a dreary way to get 
away from it ail, but the determined party-boat fishermen of Brooklyn think it's pure heaven 

by ARTHUR ZICH 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY MICHAEL RAMUS 


O niy a madman would lorsiike a warm 
bed for a cold, drizzly waterfront to 
pull a cold, slimy codfish from a cold, w ind* 
swept sea in the dead of winter. Only a 
madman, that is, or the brigade.s of amateur 
codiishermen (U-fi) who, like chill ghosts 
on a fog-shrouded carnival midway, appear 
every morning at 4:30 on the docks where 
Shccpshcad Bay washes the shore of Brook- 
lyn. Barbers, ironworkers, doctors, delica- 
tessen clerks, they come from as fac away 
as ButTulo, Harrisburg, l*a. and Milwaukee. 
In one weekend alone this winter. 1,305 of 
them paid S5.50 to 57 each for the privilege 
of silently freezing to the rail of the Glory, 
the Jovial, or one of the other 31 party 
boats in the codfish fleet. By 6, the first 
boats are under way, heading out past Am- 
brose Lightship for rich fishing grounds: 
the rocky Cholera Bank, gravel-bottomed 
Middle Grounds, the sand and gravel of the 
.Angler Banks. Two hours later their diesels 
cease chugging: anchors rattle over the side 
and the boats rock on the swells. A skipper 
announces, "Q.K.. folks, go ahead and 
fish." and the fishermen take up their sta- 
tions on the rail, in the privacy of the sleet. 

. tmiiminl 
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CODFISHERMEN ronliiiueJ 



■'At the rail they think of nothing.” says former Cod 
Skipp>er Jimmy O'Driscoll. ’“There's only that big one, 
down in the deep below. Then they've got him, and 
that's the joy! Hut until they do. they are not fit to be 
near." As the fishermen line up, silence descends on the 
water. The regular (below) fishes with a stubborn pas- 
sion, not even pausing to light a cigarette, wipe his glass- 
es or to cat. Me wills abomination for the tinhorn at his 
Side, a tenderfoot whose enthusiasm sank with his stom- 
ach on the rolling voyage out and who, invariably, tan- 
gles lines at precisely the moment that a codfish begins 
nu7/ling the regular's bait. At least once a week a tinhorn 
hooks someone's hat. glove or sweater on the backswing 
of a cast, and pitches it into the sea — occasionally 
followed by rod, reel and the tinhorn himself, When 
the tangles and the quarrels begin to outnumber the fish 
brought aboard, engines grind alive again, and the skip- 
per commands. ’’Lines up, gentlemen. It's time to move 
on." The boat plows on ahead- to Seventeen Fathoms 




banks, to Benson or Girakla Wreck. The anglers seUle 
in the cabin below, in a Tunic compounded of the odor 
of fish, cigar smoke and thaw ing bodies. Some of them 
do7C. their minds idling back to land, their thoughts al- 
most audible; “Well, her and the kids must just be get- 
ting up now-.” Others group themselves around a poker 
table in order to push away still further the mortgage 
payment due next week, the squabble with the family 
the night before. “And raise you five!" “Call.’’ 

No one speaks of fishing, but the man who holds the 
biggest fish thus far may be distracted from his poker 
game. He is busy poxing the lines of his fellow fishermen, 


for money rides on every cast. A dollar buys entrance 
into the Sheepshead Bay Codfish I’ool. which carries a fat 
payoff for the biggest fish caught in the fleet. Last year a 
44-pound 2-ounce codfish brought 57,781.57. This year 
more than 12.000 fishermen have had a crack at $3,900 
already given out in weekly prizes. By Feb. 24, when the 
tournament ends, the jackpot ought to top S8.000— 
heady figures to think over as the cabin gets warmer. At 
last the engines stop again, the anchor rattles like the 
clanking of coins, the poker game breaks up and the 
fishermen go back on the rail. They slip cold skimmer 
clams on 8/0 hooks, awaiting the call from the skipper. 

conlimied 
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CODFISHERMEN rnnlhiurd 

For a man in the codlish pool, the landing of a good- 
sized fish («/wvc’) is an event to rival the birth of a first- 
born son. And once aboard, the fish is handled as tenderly 
as a baby. An ounce more or less can determine who 
wins; the fish will not be weighed until the boat turns for 
home, and if it spews up before then the lost weight will 
not be counted. Homeward bound, with lines up and 
engines turning again, the chill, satisfying task of scal- 
ing and cleaning the fish is ail that remains. Stones and 
the carcasses of crabs devoured by the codfish arc sol- 
emnly dropped in the sea. The weary sleep on life pre- 
servers and life rafts; the card game resumes below. 
In time the screaming of gulls feasting in the wake w ill 
arouse them all. as surely as the sight of land. Mooring 
lines will be made fast. The fishermen will troop ashore. 
Some will return to wives and jobs in Buffalo or Harris- 
burg. Sonic will return tomorrow to stand where bur- 
lap bags tied to the rail mark their places. end 







9nn T5 Champinn "f the denmndiug D'tMana Uif’h 

OUU-i) 1,1 Pvrjannamx- Trials. .\AbCAR' and AAA 

title-liolrlcr. Taril; ta ihr dirl iracL's as readily as the road. 


I ±®w\ 




‘^nn (\ ^’'''‘'idsirciifa^tanUnCiifsporls-brrdOiryslcrs, 

OUU \iuOu) pradnetiun iiiKoinoInle uith dOOduirsc- 

pourr raliiip. Pnned in the Pan Atnerican Hoad Race. 


T? ('\ 0^0^ outperformed its illiistrioii.s pred- 

tjyjyj XJ yx / eccssors—.slrcaliing from a stamliiip start 

to 60 mpk in S.l sidnr.iin;slin_s seconds! 


*^00-1^ ( ^ P-optnriii first 6 places in the Dnxtnnn Iliudi 

'■ P'•rfll^manct‘ Trials. CHnrhol its title as 

iitidispiiicd champion of hanltops in this "all-out" contest. 


And now. .. CHRYSLER 300'J 


the ninth and newest of Chrysler’s hot-blooded clan 


'rnii“ l<> ihi- Iriulitiiiii of its tlw>riii|i;lilir<‘<| 
liiirkfiroiimi . . . ami l)y «‘\«Ty perfonnam o 
stamlaril. the 30()-.I is li'adv to stak«‘ its 
claim as tin* first "real name in Aini“ri«a's 
(iratid Touriii" aiilorm>t)il<‘.s. 

Its wallo{)in^ ramjet engine proved its 
punch irj a lest run at the Inriianapolis 
Speedway. Here tlie ”.1” slreakcil from a 
staiidinj.; -start to 60 m[)li in 7 sizzliiifi 
.seconds! 't el. so sure are (Chrysler ilealers of 
tin* hasic -streofrlh <d the “J s'" nja>’ni/ireijl 
V-h l•ngine (and tlie major parts that carry 


[loxver to l)ie rear xxlieid'). ihev warratit*it 
for o years or .30.000 miles of the liardest 
dt i\ inj; possible. 

Tin- ' .I's” raee-I)r(“<| lorsinn-har suspen- 
sion provides track-sure liamlliti". Its pre- 
cision steerin" lias few ei|ua|s in ilie worM 
of sports-hred autoiiioliiles. (ioinforl comes 
in contoured hueket seats iliat adjust indi- 
vidually for front scat passenjiers. 

.300-,l. Ihirn and hri’d for driviiif:. Ihiilt 
in limited numhers. J*erhap.- lou may he 
among the iurtunale few to own it. 



•}’otir authorized Chrysler Dealer’s ll'arranty apainsi defects in material and worLmnnship on 1063 cars has been expanded to include 
pnris replacement or repair, icithiiut rharpe for reiiuiresl purls or labor, for J years or 'lU.IKKI tnilrs. uhielierer tomes first, an the rnginr 
hint!., head and inlernnl pnri\: Irmismissiim rase and internal parts (exiliiding maiinal iliitrli); f»rt/a*’ eoncerler, drive shaft, universal 
joints (excliiilinp dust loi rrs], rear axle and dijiereiiliid, and rear iilieel hearings, provided the lehiite has been serviced at reasonable 
interials according to the Chrysler Certified Car Care sthedides. 


CHRYSLER DIVISION 




CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 





yj \±iJO I / ‘'perfect example of modern archi- 

tecture." Scored big repeat performance as Daytona champion. 



300-G(1961) 


Rare road artist and rally carf .tgain won 
orchids from the auto experts on perform- 
ance. R on flying mile "Beach Han" again at Daytona. 


TT /"I Q A9^ "The Beautiful Brute" in a 

OUU 11 three-part article running in Car and Driver 

. . . exciting story of its heritage later published in book form. 




PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN C ZIMMERMAN 


POLO’S 

NEW ARISTOCRACY 


MOVES IN 

Slowly turning its back on society and gaining favor 
w ith just ordinary rich people, po/ois now being played 
in places w here it was never even heard of in the plush 
days of Meadow Brook and Lake Forest, Aurora and 
Midwick. One of its newest and most stunning settings 
is Palm Springs, Calif, [opposite), where Ted Pierce 
of the Pomona Red Diamonds (/t’//)and Jack Cook of 
the Scottsdale. Ari/. team are shown in close pursuit 
of the ball, and where (overleaf) foreign teams often 
visit for matches with the local Eldorado club. 

The way they play at Eldorado is fairly representative 
of polo's unpretentious new grass-roots flavor all across 
the country. A man can get through a thoroughly sat- 
isfying afternoon at the sport with only three fit ponies, 
although he really ought to have a couple extra in 
the barn just in case a horse or two might not be feeling 
up to snuff. The best ponies, usually Thoroughbreds 
that didn’t quite earn their diplomas at the racetrack, 
can cost as much as S5,(X)0. but for the average Sunday 
low-goal polo at Eldorado a perfectly adequate mount 
can be had in the S750 to 51,500 price range and can 
be boarded at the club .stable for 580 a month. 

The men who play at Eldorado are representative 
of the business aristocracy that has taken over the 
game. Goneforever, apparently, are the high-goal Wall 
Street brokers and lawyers and dilettantes who once 
lent the game their prestige. The new breed is made up 
of contractors and builders like 1.. C. (Laurie) Smith of 
.San Mateo, realtors and mortgagors like W illis Allen 
of La Jolla, builders and developers like Peter Hitch- 
cock of Sausalito (no relation to Meadow Brook's un- 


forgettable Tommy) and veterinarians like Dr. Billy 
Linfoot, a nine-goaler from Santa Barbara. There is 
also the occasional Old Family member, like 72-year- 
oid Will Tevis, who carries one of California’s earliest 
blue ribbon names. 

A typical Eldorado member arrives at (he Palm 
Springs airport in his private (or company) plane on 
Friday evening or Saturday morning most winter week- 
ends and drives the do/cn or so miles cast along High- 
way i 1 1 to Palm Desert. If he doesn't own a house in 
the neighborhood, he and his wife can stay in one of 
the six bedrooms in the yellow stucco clubhouse that 
stands like a command post at the end of the three 
polo Helds. There will always be a practice game on 
Saturday afternoon, and on Sunday there will be two 
complete six-chukker games if enough players for four 
teams show up. If there are only 12 players, they will 
play a three-way round robin, each team going three 
chukkers against the other two. 

Now that polo is no longer pursued for its social 
prestige it is a genuinely participant sport— and one of 
the most demanding. Hitting a ball with a mallet on 
the end of a willowy live-foot shaft while traveling at 
25 or 30 miles an hour on a half-ton animal is not a 
recreation for faint hearts and frail bodies. In the 
great days of the 1930s when Tommy Hitchcock. Cecil 
Smith and Captain Pat Roark of Ireland were in their 
lO-goul primes, crowds of 40,000 would pay scalpers’ 
prices to watch it on Long Island. Today's games at El- 
dorado und at all but a couple of the otherclubs across 
the nation aspire to no such perfection and excitement. 
Nonetheless many a motorist tooling along Highway 
1 1 1 has seen the sign “Polo Today" and driven down a 
dusty road through the date groves to sec what was 
going on— and enjoyed the fun. 
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Eldorado plays England’s Hurlingham before snow-flecked Mt. San Gorgonio 



When you’re driving a Chevrolet you don’t take a hack 


Everything about the exciting new ’63 Chevrolet 
says you're driving a quality automobile. It moves 
effortlessly, quietly. It’s thoroughly responsive 
whether you’re stepping out to pass slower cars or 
threading your way through the jangle of rush-hour 
traffic. It doesn’t matter what kind of road you’re 


on, either. Its superb Jet-smooth ride makes gravel, 
chuckholes and train tracks seem almost like 
mirages. (This legerdemain is accomplished by 
installation of husky coil springs at all four wheels, 
plus unsparing use of cushioning and insulation in 
hundreds of places.) But some of its virtues are not 


'63 JET-SMOOTH CHEVROLET- 




ChetTolei Impala Sporl Sedan— one of IS Jet-smooth models to choose from. 


seat to anybody! 


experienced the moment you buy one. The ’63 
Chevrolet has self-adjusting brakes to save you 
time and money; its Delcotron generator will 
make your battery last longer; and its ventilating 
cowl takes air and rain water and rinses rust- 
causing elements out of the rocker panels to help 


protect the beauty of its richly styled Body by 
P'isher. Every model, from the luxurious ’63 
Impala to the low-priced Bel Air and Biscayne, 
is built to be a more satisfying car to drive. And 
you’ll want to do a lot of that! . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Keeps Going Great 



SPORTING LOOK/ Jule Campbell 


Sport inspires some 











■XK - 


flcadgcar for sportsmen, created pnncipal/y to protect 
* * the wearer in the pursuit of his game, has so much 
style that it is influencing the designs of the flossiest mil- 
liners, making it difficult this season to tell an Adolfo from 
an Arcaro. a lady's bonnet from a crash helmet. The cap 
above left, for example, by Thomas Begg. is foam-padded 
to protect sports car drivers. The ski racer's fiber glass hel- 
met next to it is made by Bcll-Toptex. Madcaps, on the 
other hand, has turned the British deerstalker into a thing 
of fashion in suede, and Mr. John’s leather helmet (worn 
by Soames Bantry) is to secure the coiffure in an open car. 




The fashionable trend in head coverings for both men and 

Ha qH inn ha ha rHa Qharw "o™'" 

\J^^I ! I i ! ^ / / GkJ^I L/mO / / w/ y the game from those who merely cheer on the sidelines 



The earHaps arc for show on Lilly Dachc's version of a 
rabbit hunter's hat. but the three helmets next to it are far 
from frivolous. The crash cap, for karters, and the Little 
League batter’s helmet are engineered of fiber glass by Bell- 
Toptex; prep and college hockey teams must wear a helmet 
like this one by Cosby of head-cradling polyethylene. The 
lady's Tyrolean from Saks Fifth Avenue is just as at home 
in the country studded with field-trial buttons as in town 
with a Balenciaga suit. 

In the picture below, the man’s felt (left) from Saks is for 
horsemen and has a hard inner shell. The corduroy cap by 


Therese Ahrens is for girls who want to look like baseball 
players. A leopard fedora and a red leather shooting hat 
(Soames wears both) are Lilly Dache’s and Sally Victor's 
ways with two sports classics. The brown felt, imported 
from England by Bcgg, is for grouse shooters. Most dash- 
ing topper of all is also most protective— the Los Angeles 
Rams’ helmet made of thermoplastic by Riddell. Saks cre- 
ated the man’s Tyrolean in seal, and Emme puts suede ear- 
flaps on a Tyrolean for stylish ladies with cold ears. The cap 
Soames wears was designed by Adolfo, but its twin, the 
hunt cap by Cavanagh, is the real thing, with a shell built in. 
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GOLF /Jack Nicklaus 

/ 


Don't give up on a 
downhill He 

On a hilly course you w,il! frequently be confronted 
with a full shot that must be hit from a steep, do\\n- 
hill lie. This is a discouraging stroke to face, espe- 
cially after a good drive, and demands some marked 
adjustments in the svking. An open stance is neces- 
sary, with most of the weight carried on the left 
side. The ball should be played farther back toward 
the right foot than usual. Since the shot will have 
a fairly low trajectory, a club one higher than or- 
dinarily called for should be used — a four-iron instead 
of a three-iron, for example. The blade should be 
opened in order to help keep the ball from being 
pulled off to the left. The clubhead should be swung 
to the outside on the backswing. and the wrists 
must break very sharply. Thus the arc of the swing 
{solid red) will be considerably shorter than is con- 
ventional (doni-’d tine). On the downswing the ball 
should be hit very hard and. though the backswing 
has been a wristy one, the wrists must not be al- 
lowed to roll over at or after impact. The head must 
be kept extremely steady. The best advice about such 
steep downhill lies is to stay out of them. You 
often can, by planning your play of a hole properly. 
If a driver off the tee will leave you such a shot 
with a nine-iron, it might be better to hit a four- 
wood tec shot, and a level Rvc-iron to the green. 
Prow.ngj br C«ia 


The Mvighl (blue arrow, top) ntust he /iniih on the left ii/le. 
The huckswng (solid red) /.« to the outside and requires a quick 
wriM break. Ai iaipact, howwr. the Mrwrt reaiaiii ftrm aaJ 
move the liaiuls ami dub face (red planes) toward the target. 


O toct Ni<aOtfl. All reser^ 



Not all girls buzz when you use Kings Men. (Some of them are impossible 
to reach.) So for a man who just wants an after shave that freshens the face, 
relaxes taut skin, smoothes scrapes, heals nicks, kills infectious bacteria and 
stops razor rash dead — Kings Men is the natural choice. Splash some on 
your face tomorrow morning. If the girls buzz up to you, that’s your problem. 

KINGS MEN 




So comfortable you could sleep in it 


If you don’t see onything unusual about 
the Roblee in the picture (aside from 
the fact that it appears to be getting 
ready for bed), thof's understandable. 

If fooks like a business shoe, and if is. 
Handsome. Trim stitching. Clean-cut lines. 

Whot you'd never know just by look- 
ing at it is that it's also the most comfort- 
oble business shoe you’ll ever wear. 

Take the leather in the upper, for in- 


stonce. It's Bavarian grain leother that's 
been rolled ond crushed fill it's soft 
and mellow. 

Inside is a deep foam rubber insole 
that acts like a soft mattress — cushions 
your foot from your foes 
to the back of your heel. 

And outside — a light- 
weight, completely flex- 
ible oulersole. 


You could sleep in this shoe. But that 
would be a terrible waste of walking 
comfort. Unless you walk in your sleep. 

Shoe ilhstroled, 15.99. Most styles, 10.99 lo 
18.99. Higher Denver V/esl. 
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tactic to foil a kangaroo 


W hen a player leaps mioa slam contract without trying 
a Blackwood four-no-trump bid to check on partner's 
aces it most likely means he has a void suit and aces don’t 
really concern him. Against such a kangaroo type of bid, 
defender would have to be an ostrich to expect two aces to 
win tricks. So West has little excuse for leading the ace of 
hearts in the deal below. But what xhoiM he lead? Look 
only at the West cards, study the bidding and decide what 
you would have led. 

Opening the heart ace would make the slam a romp. 
Dummy trumps and declarer knocks out the spade ace. 
Since his heart king is now high, once trumpsare drawn he 
can discard his remaining heart loser on the club queen. 

The singleton club lead gives declarer four sure club 
tricks. A little thought should steer West away from this 
choice. If East can get the lead, the ace of trumps will be 



NORTH EAST 

«♦ PASS 

3^ 3T 

eo PASS 


SOUTH WEST 

»♦ iV 

34 4V 

PASS PASS 


the setting trick anyway and West need not risk helping de- 
clarer play the club suit correctly. 

West made a better choice when he led the acc of spades 
and followed up with a second spade to cut dummy’s rulf- 
ing power. This left dummy with only one trump. Declarer 
could now rulf only one heart and discard one on the quc'cn 
of club-s, but he needed to set up another trick to lake care 
of his third heart. He elected to try to use dummy’s lifth 
club for that purpose, but when he played the king and 
another club. West showed out and that ended that hope. 

South tried to recover. He cashed dummy’s top diamonds 
and ruffed a third round. But the suit failed to split, and 
dummy had only one remaining entry — the trump, that 
would take care of one heart loser. This left South one trick 
short of his slam. 

It was hard luck to lind the clubs stacked against him 
and. mathematically, there was just as much chance that the 
missing diamonds would misbehave. Nevertheless. South 
was entirely responsible for his own downfall, for he could 
have given himself two chances instead of one simply by 
trying out the diamonds tirsl. 

With the trumps drawn, dummy’s top diamonds arc 
cashed. When both opponents follow, the contract is as- 
sured. South ruffs a diamond, plays the king and ace of 
clubs, ruffs another diamond, gets back to dummy by 
trumping a heart and discards the remaining hearts on the 
good diamond and the club queen. 

Now suppose liast had live diamonds instead of live 
clubs. When West shows out on the second diamond, there 
is still time for declarer to cash the club king, lead to the 
club acc, discard on the club queen, ruff a fourth club, 
trump a heart to get back to dummy and discard the last 
heart on the established club winner. 

EXTRA TRICK 

So it turns out that the best lead against the slam is a 
small heart. Could this have been foreseen? Yes. The bid- 
ding has told West that dummy must be void, but it hasn’t 
told South who holds the heart acc. Declarer could still 
make (he hand by letting the lead run to his heart king, 
or by taking a first-round finesse of the club 10. However, 
the chances certainly are that declarer would ruff the open- 
ing heart lead in dummy and play one round of trumps. 
Then, after a trump continuation, he would probably niis- 
guess the club suit. 
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TRACK i FIELD/ Valeri Bruivel 


The big jump: a Siberian 
champion teiis his story 


Russia's world record high jumper (see cover), in the U.S. 

for the indoor season, reflects on his early life 
as a Soviet athlete and tells why men should leap higher yet 


|\/Iy sporting career seems simple and 
' * * natural to me. because scores of 
other young Soviet men and women ad- 
vance to hig-lime sport the same way. 
For me, it began in the Siberian laifnt 
Ibush], where I was born on Apr. 14, 
1942, in the village of Tolbuzino, east 
of Lake Baikal. My father was and still 
is a coal mining engineer, my mother a 
mine technician. The hungers and pri- 
vations of war missed us. Perhaps be- 
cause of this i was able to grow up 
strong and healthy. I remember running 
away from the house and wandering 
about the forests and swamps for hours 
as a child. My cherished dream then was 
not to break world records but to have a 
shotgun of my own; I pictured myself 
as a hunter. 

I have a vivid memory of my first 
years at school. We had already moved 
to Yu;?hno-Sakhalinsk on Sakhalin Is- 
land. My dad helped me rig up a chin- 
ning bar and flying rings in our yard. 

Later, in 1952. when the family moved 
again, this lime to Lugansk in the coal 
and iron region of the Ukraine. I first 
became acquainted with track and field 
while attending the fourth grade of pub- 
lic school 17. Sports were popular there, 
and school meets were held very often. 
P.T. classes were far from monotonous. 


As a matter of fact, it was at these classes 
that I took an interest in high Jumping. 
It seemed the most graceful of all track 
and field events to me. I suppose even 
then I thought coal mining was not for 
me. My older sister became an electrical 
engineer, a younger brother is studying 
to be a builder. The youngest in the 
family. Igor, hasn't decided yet what he 
wants to do — but I like athletics. 

When vacation time came in the sum- 
mer of 1956. 1 talked my parents into 
leaving me in town, instead of sending 
me out to a Voting Pioneer country 
camp. The biggest track meets took place 
in the summertime, and that year I met 
Pyotr Shein. my first coach. He had seen 
me jumping- I wasn't very good — and 
invited me to practice at the Vanguard 
Junior Sports Training School. 

Frankly, those first real workouts were 
a bit disiippointing to me. I thought I'd 
be tackling the bar from the very begin- 
ning, but Shein had me practicing gym- 
nastics. weight lifting and cross-country 
running. It was boring in the beginning, 
you can believe me, but I grew healthier 
and stronger and my clearances grew 
higher. 

It was at this time that I first learned 
about my future rival. John Thomas. I 
read in Soviet Sport (our sports daily) 



that Thomas, a 17-ycar-oId schoolboy, 
had gone over the bar at 6 feet 7*4 I was 
feeling proud of my own achievement 

5 feet 8% — and I told myself. “You're 
not so hot." 

Thomas didn't know it. but this was 
the beginning of our rivalry. Just two 
days before my 17ih birthday I jumped 

6 feet 6^, and then at a meet in Mos- 
cow on Aug. I 1 960, I leaped 7 feet I Vi 
to set a new European high. The jump 
earned me a trip to the Olympic Carnes 
in Kome. The experts, however, were 
unanimous in predicting a victory for 
Thomas. Nobody had approached his 
world record of 7 feet 3H. 

It was in the Italian capital that Thom- 
as and I met for the first lime. 1 was ly- 
ing on the grass and reading a book at 
the Olympic Stadium when I looked up 
and saw a slender athlete come up to the 
jump sector, i tossed my book aside, 
picked up my camera and hurried over 
to take pictures. 

Thomas set the bar. called out the 
height. “6 feet 1 1 Vi " ^tnd went over with 
ca.se. He looked at me, smiled, and Rew 
over the height again. I looked on in 
wonder, and look one shot of him after 
another. But it turned out that John un- 
derestimated his opponents. Robert 
Shavlakad/e (he now bears the title of 
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DURING FIRST U.S. INDOOR TOUR. BRUMEL SOUGHT 


merited athlete of the U.S.S.R.) won the 
gold medal. I equaled his clearance of 
7 feel I to lake the silver medal. Thomas 
had to be content w ith bron/e. 

■‘An accidental defeat." chorused the 
foreign obser\ers. We met again several 
months later, in hebruary 1961. when I 
was invited to the U.S. for the indoor 
games. I took part in three meets and 
placed first in each of them. Thomas 
took second place all three times. I fell 
sorry for John. The American press had 
shifted its lone and unleashed a torrent 
of abuse against their erstwhile idol. This 
was unfair, of course. I am most grate- 
ful for this risalry with Thomas, be- 
cause it helped me so. Keen rivalry gives 
birth to top results. John is a great friend 
of mine and an outstanding athlete who 
has not said his last word in the high 
jump. Mis physical build is escellent. 
and. besides, he is most industrious. In 
my opinion. John has to polish his style 
and improve his run-up. 

Personally, I don't think any special 
natural gift is necessary to sail over the 
bur at seven feet or higher. It has been 
hard work, persevering effort, that has 
chiefly helped me to attain world class 
standards. I use the belly-roll orsiraddle. 
My present coach. Vladimir Dyachkov. 
is one of the world's esperis in the style. 


Some people have asked me whether 
I've had any ballet training. "You're so 
light in going over the bar." they say. 
Well. I've never taken up ballet, although 
I like to dance and I am a ballet fan and 
try to sec as many Bolshoi performances 
as possible. As for my lightness in the 
air. that's due to constant polishing of 
jumping technique. 

I can't say evactly how many times a 
year I practice, but, in any case. 1 try 
not to make any big gap in training, 
whatever the season of the year. I be- 
lieve that I have yet to achieve the sum- 
mit of jumping technique myself, and 
Dyachkov shares this view. I remember 
how Dyachkov cut the load in my first 
workouts with him in I960. I felt less 
tired than before, but my clearances con- 
tinued to climb higher just the same. W'e 
paid special attention to the run-up. 
"Don't concentrate only on the moment 
of going over the bar," Dyachkov told 
me. "The foundation for your jump 
should rest on the ground." 

Dyachkov doesn't keep to any set pat- 
tern. but varies practice. My workouts 
differ in content, length of lime and ten- 
sion. A half-hour practice today is fol- 
lowed by a two-and-a-half-hour session 
tomorrow. One workout is devoted to 
everything but jumping. 1 keep away 


from the jump pit altogether, and. in- 
stead. sweat it out with a barbell, rais- 
ing. squatting and hopping with it. grad- 
ually increasing the weight. The ne.\t 
practice is completely taken up with 
jumping. After limbering up. I clear the 
bar, say. at 6 feet 4*4. Dyachkov is on 
the sidelines, noting everything on his 
pad. Me calls me over and we go into a 
huddle. He advises me to measure the 
run-up distance again. I resume jump- 
ing, clearing 6 feet 6*4. 6 feel 8*4. 6 feet 
9'4.6feet II and 7 feet, .-\flcr each jump 
1 listen to Dyachkov's remarks. 1 usual- 
ly don't make any ceiling efforts in prac- 
tice. My faults arc reviewed at the end 
of the session. Dyachkov will tell me I 
am planting my takeoff foot loo soon, 
or he will point out that the top of my 
jump is coming before it should, loo far 
back of the bar before my belly button 
is over the center. 

It really is necessary to practice in oth- 
er sports in order to show stable results 
in the high jump. 1 sprint the 100 meters 
in 10.7 lequivaicnl to a 9.8 hundredl. put 
the shot 49 feet and throw- the discus 
147 feet. My best broad jump was 23 
feet 1 14- The barbell and 1 are particular 
friends. Weight lifting develops practi- 
cally the same muscles which send a 
jumper up. Jumpers, like weight lifters. 
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MATINEE IDOL BRUMEL EXTOLS ATHLETE'S LIFE TO A GROUP OF SOVIET YOUTHS 


must lx able to concentrate their utmost 
strength in one quick effort. 

Igor Ter-Ovanesyan, who holds the 
Nvorld record in the broad jump, and I 
traveled to the Carpathian Mountains 
for our vacation last summer. VSe 
pledged not to do any jumping or weight 
lifting, but really have a rest. Igor’s wife. 
Rita, who came along v\ith us, is a lirst- 
elass tennis player. Wc agreed that she 
Would leach us to play. But we soon be- 
came bored. With a guilty smile, Igor 
proposed that we hunt around for a bar- 
beff. f laughed and agreed. 

Using siihstaniially the same methods 
as mine, other Soviet jumpers have Ixen 
quite successful. Yuri Stepanov, who 
broke the charm over the long-standing 
national record 6 feel iOVi- also Ixt- 
tered the world record with a jump of 
7 feet I. Shavlakad/e. of course, was the 
I9rt<7 Obmpic champion. He now has a 
weak knee and is incapable of jumping 
as he once did. I am also grateful to my 
Constant rivals at home. Victor Bolshov 
and Vasily Khoroshilov. who offered me 
stiff opposition in the summer of 1%0. 
I regard Bolshov as niy main Soviet 
challenger. 

t>nc of ivy /inesi lycrl'ornmncoi aiivc 
after I had. in a sense, broken training. 
That was at Palo .Mto. during the Sovict- 
U.S. meet last year. It was hot. and de- 
spite strict oiders from our national 
coach. Ciubriel Korobkov. I sneaked off 
to the swimming pool. I felt a bit stiff 
and unsure of myself making my first 
jumps. .Measuring the run-up distance 
again. I realized it was half a foot long- 
er than usual. 1 made a new mark and 
niy jUmps improved at once. The crowd 
cheered me. and eventually the judges 
raised the bar to 7 feet 5. I felt every- 
thing was going all right as I sailed up 
and over. True. I touched the bar and 
it quivered, but it did not fall. This was a 
marvelous moment for me. 

I surprised myself and almost c\er>- 
bodyclscwlien I broke the world lecoid 
again on September 29 at my school 
championshipsat Lenin Stadium in Mos- 
cow. I had been at the I retyukov Art 
Gallery in the morningand had attended 
lectures at the Moscow Physical Culture 
Institute in the early afternoon. The 
stands were crowded with football fans, 
who had come to watch a league game 
and stayed on for the track and field pro- 
gram. The weather was good, and my in- 
itial clearances built up my confidence. 

I decided to have a try al 7 feel 514- After 
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THE COACHES VIEW BRUMEL AND SOME U.S. RIVALS 


measuring the run-up distance carefully, 
I repeated in my mind ail the elements 
of the jump. I repeated them exactly in 
reality. Landing in the pit. I looked up, 
wondering whether 1 had dislodged the 
bar. It stayed up! 

What about this year? I have read in 
several papers that I have promised to 
beat 7 feet 6'/i this year. I assure you that 
I never made such a statement. I did say 
that 7 feet 6'/i can be beaten, and that 
I'd most probably make an effort to do 
this. But whether I succeed is some- 
thing altogether different. Adding even 
an eighth of an inch is really very tough 
business. 

High jumping won't be my only inter- 
est this year. I was married two weeks 
ago to Marina Larionova, a gymnast 
who has gone to the Physical Culture In- 
stitute with me. We will continue to train 
there, but we want to get on with our 
lives loo. After my jumping days are 
over I intend to teach physical education. 

I like sport very much, but it isn’t the 
only thing in my life. It should, in my 
opinion, be taken up in one's leisure. 
Sport is both recreation and joy. I’ve 
always objected to the system of profes- 
sional sport. Incidentally, it doesn't ex- 
ist in the Soviet Union — every Soviet 
athlete works in his main profession or 
his trade. 

My New Year's resolutions are to fin- 
ish my third year at the Institute with 
excellent marks, see some new plays in 
Moscow theaters, read more well-writ- 
ten hooks on various subjects and prove 
to my stubborn friend. .Sergei Lopatin, 
ex-world record holder in the lightweight 
division ofweight lifting, that I'm a bet- 
ter chess player than he. I also want to 
help young athletes. Right now I have a 
very young pen pal. Volodya Kolganov, 
who has jumped 5 feet 5. Helped by the 
U.S.S.R.'s physical education program, 
he will improve. Cirade schools and col- 
lege in my country have classes in almost 
all sports. Besides, young athletes arc 
trained in junior sports schools and later 
in sports associations. Their tutors are 
all experienced men. 

1 am looking forward toa keen rivalry 
with Joe Faust and Gene Johnson and. 
of course. John fhomas. I know that 
I'ausi has already cleared 7 feet I, and 
that Johnson is just behind him, al- 
though he keeps to the outdated Western 
roll style, I hope that our rivalry will see 
my indoor record of 7 feel 4‘A fall. There 
is no reason why it shouldn't. 


Joe Faust, the young Californian who 
has this year said that he hopes to jump 
1 feet 4 or 7 feet 5. is one of several high 
jumpers w ho can kick the crossbar of a 
football goal post, but they all do it with 
a straight leg. Valeri Bruincl can achieve 
the same result with a bent leg. "This.” 
says Charles Coker, a coach of the I.os 
Angeles Striders and one of ihc wtirkl’s 
foremost high jump authorities, "shows 
the power Brumel is able to develop in 
the upper thigh He has done this through 
his extensive weight program and his in- 
tense desire to achieve greatness." 

Coker likens Etrumcl to Parry O’Brien, 
who revolutionized the shot put. and 
Cornelius SVarmerdam. who perfected 
the pole vault tcchniguc. "Brumel.” he 
says, "is stronger than any of our top 
lumpers- John Thomas, Faust or Gene 
.lohn.st>n. .Asa 16-vcar-old vveighl lifter, 
he could press .15 pounds more than his 
body weight. That is tremendous. But he 
also has great speed. His approach to the 
bar is the fastest of any jumper I have 
ever seen. Because of his strength. Bru- 
mel is able to convert that forward mo- 
meniuni into upper thrust unparalleled 
in the world. When he slams that foot 
down for the takeoff, you don’t realize 
the impact until you study it in slow- 
motion lilms. Brumel does it so quickly 
that it is deceiving.” 

Jim Tuppetiv. assistant to Couch Jum- 
bo r.llioii at V'illanova. says that after 
Brumel plants his left foot he leans back 
on his leg, coiling it like a whip, then 
rocks iVonv heel to ball to toe and e\- 
plode.s iipwiinj. Using a combination 


straddle-dive technique, Brumel ducks 
his head in toward the bar — most jump- 
ers carry their heads higher — making his 
leap look neat and c«'mpact. "The trail- 
ing teg." Tuppeny says, "is no problem 
with Brumel. With his speed, he is actu- 
ally sailing. His center of gravity is very 
tow and he just wraps himself around the 
bar. all very quick." 

Thomas, by contrast, practically walks 
up to the bar. then nearly stops dead in 
front of it before lifting off. Coker iscon- 
lideni that Thomas, who is* feet 5 inches 
tall, could regain the world record if he 
would adopt the fi-fooi Briimers training 
methods and adjust them to his style. 
One American jumper who relied on 
speed and strength— 5-fool-8 Clinton 
Larson of Utah — had amazing success 
back in lyifi, when he jumped fi feet X, 
"But Thomas has the most poteniial of 
anyone today,” .says Coker. "He will 
have to generate great enthusiasm, how- 
ever. punish himself with work, adopt a 
weight program and get himself lean and 
whip hard.” 

Other Americans who could eventual- 
ly press Brumel arc Faust, a lb-year-old 
New York schoolboy. Del Benjamin, 
who has already gone over b feet 7% and 
is now switching from the western roll 
to the straddle, and. surprisingly. Ralph 
Bvvston. the broad jumper. "Boston.” 
Coker believes, "could develop into a 
high jumper who could press anyone in 
the world. He jumped 7 feet Iasi year in 
practice. He has the talent. All he needs 
is the time and the willingness to sacri- 
lice the broad jump." 



WORLD'S TOP JUMPERS, BRUMEL AND JOHN THOMAS, ARE FRIENDLY OPPONENTS 


HORSE HAC\UG / William Leggett 





DAPPER AS USUAL. WINICK POSES AT GULFSTREAM WITH TOP RUNNERS SWAPSON (LEFT), SMART DEB (CENTER) AND SENSITIVO 


The very irreverent horse trainer 

Arnold Winick says any reasonably intelligent young man can handle Thoroughbreds. 
This heresy, coupled with his own success, has not endeared him to some oldtimers 


ir you look over my horsc'i.'' says Ar- 
* nold Winiek. ihc tr.iiner, •‘vou'd be 
pretty silly not to sec llial I've got just 
about everything. You name the kind of 
race you vvani a horse to run in- -a S-'^.500 
claimer or the Kentuckv Herby. a three- 
furlong sprint or a race at two miles — 
and Tve got a horse that can run in it 
and win. How did I get them? Some 
of them came to me because my reputa- 
tion has grow n so fast and some of them 
came to me because different owners 


started noticing that I work as niuch as 
21 hours a dav at my Job. Hut I don't 
think a darned one of them came to me 
because I was 'just plain lucky.'" 

This week, as the important 40-day 
meeting at Miami's Hialeah racecourse 
enters its second quarter, Arnold Winick 
is its leading trainer. Hlue-cycd. hand- 
some. conlidenl. successful, natty, cheer- 
ful. brave, clean and irreverent. Winick 
is moving toward far more than the 
trainers' championship at Hialeah this 


year, liowever. .At the age of 35 he has 
a very good chance of becoming the 
youngest trainer in racing history to sad- 
dle the winners of over SI million in 
purses. Within the next 13 weeks he will 
be trying to win: 

• rite S 1 00,000 Widener I landicap or the 
SI45.000 Santa Anita Handicap with 
Sensitivo. tlie most improved distance 
horse in the country. 

• Ihc SI 00.000 Flamingo .Stakes, the 
S 1 00,(KK) Florida Derby and the S 1 25.000 

.»nl%nr^/ 
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& JAMES LABORATORIES • PHILA . PA ■ 

CONTACi 


lOCONTlNUOUS ACTION CAPSULES-5 DAYS' 4 NIGHTS' RELI£F-$1.49 



This tiny “time pill’^ - ,* .■ v ’ 
will help stop a sneeze . 

12 hours from now* . • '■ 


Like to forget about your head cold congestion all day long? Simple. 
Take one Contac capsule. No remembering to take moi'e, because you 
won’t need another until evening. The tiny “time pills” in one Contac 
capsule keep on working against sneezes, sniffles and nasal congestion 
up to 12 full hours. What could be better. . . except no cold at all? 


jJsTh** innre than (!00 liny “time pills” in each Contac capsule are scientifically set, 
like clocks. Some act fast for fast relief. The rest (like the one we've circled) 
release medication continuously for up to 12 hoius relief. All day (or nipht) lonp. 


' MENLEY i'lAMES LABORATORIES. PhiUoelptm, Pi. 
I PropngUry Plurmjcwticals m*ae to EiAieai Sl*nd**tfs 


HORSE RACING continued 

Kentucky Derby with two prize colts, 
Swapson and In the Pocket. 

• The S35.000 Kentucky Oaks with 
Smart Deb. the top 2-ycar-old filly of 
1962. 

Though he finished second in the train- 
ers’ standings last year in money won, 
with $871,275, VVinick has still not at- 
tained the fame that normally accompa- 
nies such success in Thoroughbred rac- 
ing. In Florida, where last season he 
trained a record number of 51 w inners, 
he is as well known to the tourists as 
pompano and key lime pie. He is well 
known, too, in Chicago, where he fin- 
ished second (16 winners to 15) to M. A. 
(Mish) Tenney at last summer’s Wash- 
ington Park meeting. (It was Tenney, the 
cowpoke conditioner for Rex C. Ells- 
worth’s powerful West Coast stable, w ho 
beat Winick out for the money-winning 
championship in 1962 and it is Tenney 
whom Winick must beat this year.) 

There arc some racing people who feel 
that Arnold Winick is not the complete 
horseman in the sense that Sunny Jim 
Fitzsimmons. Jimmy Jones or Mish Ten- 
ney are. These critics maintain that 
Winick simply hires excellent help and 
then rides along on their coattails. 
This is standard criticism, in racing, of 
someone who has achieved success at a 
young age; when it is said about Winick, 
however, there often is an edge to the 
speaker’s tone. Perhaps the edge is there 
because Winick’s self-confidence can be 
interpreted as cockiness, perhaps be- 
cause the game of horscracing, a holy 
calling to many of its followers, is the 
target of Winick’s irreverence. “I do not 
believe," he said recently, “that training 
horses requires more intelligence than 
any profession in the world or that the 
smartest men in the world arc involved 
in it. I think that any young man of nor- 
mal intelligence can be a tremendous 
success training horses today." 

If such view s offend some backstrctch 
experts, they have not blinded a good 
number of the more discerning. About 
the time he was beginning to attract at- 
tention, Winick was walking alone over 
the sandy bridle path at Hialeah with a 
porkpic hat tilted on the back of his 
head. Five trainers were seated around 
Barn A, telling lies, and as Winick walked 
by. a few uncomplimentary remarks 
were whispered. Things like “Pretty Boy’’ 
and “Beau Brummcl." When Winick was 
about 50 yards away from the group 
Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons raised his cane 


and pointed it at Winick’s back. “Some 
of you fellows knock anything that looks 
like it might be good.” Fitzsimmons 
said. “If some of you had your way 
they’d of never got Coca-Cola off the 
ground. I don't know where that kid’s 
from but he has a sense with animals 
and he’s going to be one of the biggest 
trainers around someday." 

Arnold Winick is from Glenview, Til. 
When he was 10 an uncle, who was a 
judge from The American Kennel Club, 
convinced Winick that he should be- 
come a dog handler. Working basical- 
ly in the obedience and conformation 
classes, Winick won blue ribbons at 
shows in Chicago and New York by the 
time he was 15. In 1949 a dog owner 
paid off a 5900 board bill by giving him 
a sore-legged Thoroughbred named M iss 
Navanod and Winick immediately began 
to train her. 

“It took me three years," he says, “be- 
fore 1 got a winner. Finally I sent a filly 
which 1 had saved $2,000 to buy — Kath- 
leen R- — to the post at Sportsman’s Park 
in Chicago and she won." 

TAe Argentine experiment 

For several years, as his w inning totals 
increased, Winick was known only as a 
trainer of second-grade horses. In 1959. 
however, Mrs. Herbert HcrfT turned over 
Tudor Era to him, and Winick started 
the horse in the Man o’ War at Aqueduct. 
It was Winick’s first 5100.000 race, and 
Tudor Era won. Other owners began to 
give him quality horses then, and be- 
gan to allow him considerable leeway in 
training and racing them. A born ex- 
perimenter, Winick also expanded his 
interests in other directions. “I began 
reading magazines from the Argentine,” 
he says. “In 1961 1 got interested in a 
horse down there named Sensiiivo, flew 
down to see him, had a vet look him 
over and bought him for Mr. R. F. Ben- 
singer." Last year Sensitive was one of 
our best distance horses, winning the 
Gallant Fox and Display handicaps. 
Winick currently has nine Argentine 
horses in training. *‘1 believe," he says, 
“that they have exceptional ability and 
that American methods will make them 
run better." 

Winick’s method with his horses is to 
be at the track each morning at 6. either 
at Hialeah or Gulfstrcam Park. (With 
over 50 horses to bring to hand it is 
necessary for him to stable at two tracks 
— stall space in racing today is too pre- 
cious for any track to give 50 stalls to 
any one stable.) He examines each of 


his horses like a doctor making his morn- 
ing rounds in a hospital. Instead of tak- 
ing his horses out to the training track 
in large groups he prefers training two 
or three at a time so that he can watch 
each one closely. He then spends con- 
siderable time thinking over what each 
one did in training and what each should 
be able to do during the afternoon and 
in upcoming races. 

Of all the horses under Winick’s care 
today, Swapson, the most expensive 
Thoroughbred yearling ($1.10,000) ever 
sold at public auction in the United 
States, is drawing particular interest. In 
1961 W'inick tried to buy Swapson at 
the Kecncland Summer Sales for Bcn- 
singcr but John Olin outbid them. Two 
days after the sale Olin called Winick 
and said, “Arnold, you liked that colt 
quite a bit, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Winick. 

“Would you like to train him?" asked 
Olin. 

“Yes!" said Winick. 

Swapson got shipping sickness in the 
spring of 1962 and nearly died. Winick 
stayed up nights w ith the coll and nursed 
him back to health, only to have him 
buck his shins in the early summer. 
Swapson finally got to the races last fall, 
won his first race and then was beaten 
in his second. Last Thursday. Swapson 
made his first start of 1963 and was 
third. “He is definitely one of my Derby 
horses,” says Winick, “and he’s got the 
stuff to be one of the best 3-ycar-olds 
around.” 

Winick’s skill as a developer of jockeys 
as well as horses is also on display this 
year, in the person of 18-year-otd ap- 
prentice John Beebe, who rides most of 
the stable’s top horses. Bcet>e, another 
native of Glenview, was a success on the 
horse show circuit and once worked as 
an exercise boy for Carl Hanford, the 
trainer of Kelso. Two years ago Beebe 
was out of a job at Christmastime and 
thumbed through a copy of the Daily 
Rucin}’ Form to see who the top trainers 
were. He saw Winick’s name atop the 
list at Tropical Park, called him and was 
hired. Winick gave Beebe his first mount, 
then his first winner, and Beebe is now 
the top apprentice at Hialeah and may 
become the Ronnie Ferraro of 1963. 

With the major spring stakes coming 
up, Arnold VN'inick will be the man in 
the East to watch in Thoroughbred rac- 
ing. In those cities where newspapers 
are still published, the chances are you 
w ill be able to watch him just by looking 
at the headlines. end 
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I Maybe you can get by 
I without enough life insurance . 



could 

your 

family 

9 


ir sou look at life insurance as just another fixed item in 
\our monthlv hudijet. along with \our mortgage payments 
and the ulilitv bill, sou mav feel sou osvn picntv right noss. 

Bui suppose, for a moment, sou consider it more from 
jour famiis s point ofsiess. Suppose sour insurance had to 
proside their onis source ofincome — ssould /yjcr have enough? 
l.nough to maintain a decent standard oflising? l-.nough to 
properK educate s our children ? W ith the right amount and 
kind of life insurance sou can anssscr these >.|uestions ssiih 
conlidcncc- 

I ooking at it from this sirsspoini is Step One tossards 
sound famils protection. .Step fsso. sve suggest, is a talk ssiih 
sour Ness >ork Life Agent. As a full-time lepresematise for 
\\lic lie can oiler sou modern policies, backed bv one of the 
strongest mutual life insurance companies. He's been carc- 
fulls trained to design a program to meet your needs u/n/your 
budget, and his adsice is yours without obligation — cser. 

Next time he calls, gise him some of your time. He's a good 
man to knoss .' Or, for help in estimating s our ossn insurance 
needs. Use the coupon at the right. The .Vt’ir York Life Agerii 
in Yuiii C't>nniiiniit\ ii it Omni Man lu Know. 


New Y ork Life Insurance Co.. Dcpl. SP-I 
51 Madison Asenuc, New York 10, N.Y. 
(In Canada: 443 Uniscrsity Avenue, 
Toronto 2, Ontario) 

I would like a copy of the hooklel. 
•'How Much Life Insurance Is l.tuiu(th?" 
I (am> (am not) a New Y ork Lite 
policyowner. 


NAMr AC.T 

ApDRrsS 


NEW YORK LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANV 

Life Insurance • Group Insurance* 
Annuities • Health Insurance • Pension Plans 
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AWFUL RIDE conliHueJ/ram page is 



Wafcheo by gendarmes, a ral/yist speeds through French mountain 


village of La Rixouse. 



Complex rally routes originate at eight cities— Monte Carlo, Lisbon. Glasgow. Paris. Stock- 
holm. Warsaw, Frankfurt and Athens — then converge for run from Chambery to Monaco. 


Athens, Warsaw, Frankfurt or Stock- 
holm— would be the most favorable? The 
consensus was that the Stockholm route, 
flat for many miles and with two ferry 
crossings permitting a little serene sleep, 
was very good, and the one from Monte 
Carlo among the worst. Events proved 
the prophets right. Both winning Swedes 
had started from Stockholm. Ford chose 
Monte Carlo, despite the mountains on 
the outbound route, becau.se the Falcon 
Sprints were lirsi unveiled there and be- 
cause there would be no red tape crossing 
frontiers: the entire route, apart from the 
principality itself, lay in France. 

Ford spared no expense to outfit a su- 
perior team. Under Competition Man- 
ager George Merwin and Team Manager 
Jeffery Uren, a seasoned British rally- 
man. the three Falcons were tuned and 
equipped by John Holman, the race-wise 
American who prepares Ford Galaxies 
for stock car events at home. For night 
driving each Falcon had two fog lamps 
and two brilliant “namethrowers" of 
searchlight candlepowcr, one forward 
and the other planted firmly on the roof. 
A huge supply of spare parts was car- 
ried in each car. 

Starting in November, each team of 
drivers practiced the route endlessly, log- 
ging 15.000 to 18.000 miles of practice. 
Besides the 37 service depots, there were 
special support Falcons, each driven by a 
rally veteran and manned by two me- 
chanics. These cars were to leapfrog the 
rally route and be ready to assist the 
team at designated points. If Britain's 
Sam Croft Jones had not gone sprinting 
in his service Falcon for a wrecker to 
pull Ljungfeldt out of his lirst mishap. 
Bo might noW' be just another Swede. 

I rode with a Falcon support car. 
From the first the weather was biller as 
our ear climbed steeply into the moun- 
tains from Monte Carlo. By dinnertime, 
after we had seen Anne Hall and Peter 
Jopp flash through the silent, frozen 
streets of Serres, the slightest grade was 
an obstacle for our ordinary tires. But 
next morning, after a night in a tiny inn, 
we discovered that we could move rea- 
sonably quickly, While the two surviv- 
ing Falcons were speeding northward in 
the west of France, we hurried north to 
catch the rally at St. Loup, near the Ger- 
man border. That night we left two bot- 
tles of drinking water in the car. Both 
froze and one burst by morning. 

Farms lay under a thin blanket of 
snow. Cyclists, with their cargoes of 
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f-rencli brcaJ. pedak’d the roads uc.ir- 
ing cnomioiis gloves ihal looked like 
hockey goalies* mitts. At midmorning 
Jopp and Jarman stopped lo chat. We 
gave them some chocolate and cheese. 
'fhe> (old us about the tie-up beyond 
Lodeve. “We'd have been home and dry 
if there hadn't been such a bloody lot of 
rally cars m tnvuble ahead of us." said 
an irate Jopp. 

I)> then there had been vague reports 
that baleons had blocked the Lodeve 
nvad. W'e later saw such accusations in 
the press, but back in Monte Carlo the 
f'alciMi drivers were furious. Said Jar- 
man: “We had to stop on a little easy 
col because eight or nine other rally cars 
ahead of us were stuck. Bo was in fnvnt 
of us. W'e could not go on. so we 
changed from mvrnial tires lo spiked 
tires. Changing took a few minutes, but 
we sat for half an hour or so. unable to 
move. Then a ear ahead got clear. Bo 
charged a sninvbank and got through. 
W'e did the same." I ater at St. I oup we 
heard other tales: “All Athens starters 
slopped by snowdrifts in Jugoslavia." 


“All Lisbon starters out." SiLHikbolm 
and Paris starters in the meantime ob- 
viously were doing well. We saw them 
go hy in large numbers. 

f-rom St. I oup we pushed south lo 
< liambcry. P.iiches of ice were succeed- 
ed by slick, hard-packed snow. Cltani- 
bery was unbelievably cold. Hot walBes 
were served from an open van. Mechan- 
ics worked mightily, changing tires and 
making repairs. Drivers were bone- 
weary. Britain's Peter Harper, who had 
taken a works Sunbeam Rapier on a 
l2()-mile side trip in Germany because a 
rally road and alternate roads were 
closed, nevertheless came into Cham- 
bery clean. Me said: "I feel as though 
I've done two rallies already He looked 
like a dead man. 

•Another Sunbeam driver. Peter Proc- 
ter, had got to Chambery with no lime 
dements only because he .sealed olV a 
leaking cylinder-head gasket by using an 
old trick -dropping the whites of two 
eggs into the radiator. Later his healer 
failed and he used amnher. more espen- 
sive trick — pouring brandy tin the wind- 


shield to clear the cjuickly forming ice. 

During the hard (. hambery-Monaeo 
run many drivers gulped what the British 
call vvakey-vvakey pills. The Rev, Rupert 
Jones, curate of Rochdale. olTered his 
sidekick, (fie Rev. Pliihp Morgan of 
I oiuion. a small pill. "Will you have a 
cup of tea'.’" asked Jemes. “Thank you, 

I shall." replied Morgan. “It was." said 
•Morgan, back m Nlonie Carlo, “a very 
nice outing. " 

Snow fell .ill through the third night. 
My ear traveled tltc safer, main roads. 
They were hairy enough, and 1 could 
imagine as we slipped anil slid up and 
down mountains the frozen hell of live 
rally itself traveling the Itighesl anil 
worst roads. But then rally drivers are 
another breed. “After C hambery it was 
wonderful." said Bo L.jungfeldt’s part- 
ner, Ciunnar Haggboin. •'W-'hui a fabu- 
lous car! What a wonderful ride from 
Chambery!" '■aid Tiant Jarman. 

“A beaulil'ul ear! i would start an- 
otiier rally tomorrow." >aid The Great 
Bo Ljungfeldt, pouring Coca-t ola into 
his Scotch. tND 



The Great 8o L/ungfeldl. a cigarette dangling from fns t/ps, e/imbs back into Ford Falcon Sprint at tinisb-line control post in Monte Carlo. 


BASKETBALL’S 1-2 

( unlinueil from page I ~ 



Surest way to get best 
engine performance is 
always to use Quaker 
State in your car. Re- 
fined only from 1005^1 
p u re Penn sylva n i a 
Grade Crude Oil, this 
years-ahead motor oil 
keeps your car on tne 
road, out of the repair 
shop — and saves you 
money. Always insist on 
Quaker State, the best 
engine life preserver. 


QijAKhf^ .tatf; 

O'L REFi:,in:, ;.<)i^PORATrON 
OIL CITY. PtNNSYLV-.ri A 



fine guard, Tony Yales, got himself in 
foul trouble — an unheard-of dcsclop- 
ment— and the Bearcat defense began 
lagging too. iserltaps showing the etleet 
of the examination week layoff. Buluhal 
Cincinnati essentially displayed was a 
dulling sijpercaulion instead of its usual 
grand clan. 

Howeser. if Cine> was troubled. Illi- 
nois was a couch ease. Not all the liquid- 
center cough drops in Chicago could 
have subdued Coacli Combes's siran- 
gled cries as his normally excel lent buneb 
of marksmen took 35 shots in the lirsi 
half and managed to sink yusi nine. This 
unexpected display of blah seni Illinois 
otf the court trailing by 33 23. The M- 
lini tried to come back in the second 
half, hut never hit their normal shooting 
stride. Illinois did cut the Cincinnati lead 
to four points. 34 30. thanks largely to 
the play of Tal Brody , a superb sopho- 
mi>re guard who somehow managed to 
keep up with ’tales, run his own team, 
too. and turn in perhaps the most im- 
pressive single performance of the night. 
But when the score got that close. Cin- 
cinnati slowed the play down. The Bear- 
cats’ excellent shot. Ron Bonham, took 
what field-goal irics Ciney eared to risk. 

I mally. with live minutes left and a nine- 
point lead. Cincinnati shifted I'rom slow- 
down to deep frce/e.and refused to shoot 
at all. The boos rattled the stadiuni roof, 
hut nothing rattles a Cincinnati stall ami 
Illinois was beaten. .As hd Juckcr led the 
champions olT the lloor they were heart- 
ily booed some more. ’’Why were they 
all booing?" asked .luekcr in the hveker 
room, genuinely puzzled. "I mean, the 
object IS to win. What are wc supposed 
to do? Ciive them the hall?” He had a 
point. His learn had siilfered through an 
olf night against a major foe and still 
come away with a \ iciory , 

The basketball-w ISO crowd at the sta- 
dium liled out into the snow feeling just 
a little disappointed. It had indeed seen 
the eounlry’s top three teams, but none 
of them had actually performed as well 
as they could. ^ et it did come away with 
one big. exeiimg question to ponder. If 
the country 's besi offense. I oyola. 
played the country's best defense. Cin- 
cinnati. who would win? The teams 
won't face each other this year — unless 
they meet in the NC'.A.A tournament — 
hut you can bet that Matchmaker Morse 
is already hard at work trying to arrange 
just that game for next season. end 
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New Philco Courier goes anywhere, weighs less than 25 lbs. 

Courier is the liveliest, going-est, big-screen' portable ever! It weighs just half as much 
as others. And just wait till you see Courier's brilliant picture! Out-front sound, all 
front controls, built-in dipole Pivotenna, even a private-listening-ear speaker and 
"hard-top" cover that slips on for carrying! Courier also has Philco's patented Cool 
Chassis that beats the heat— major cause of all TV breakdowns— lengthens TV life, 
reduces the need for service. The new Philco Courier is absolute perfection in big- 
picture, personal TV! □ See the rugged, lightweight, top- PH I LCO, 
performing Courier TV today at America s leading stores. , 
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F or nearly as long as records have been kept, the com- 
pulsion of some men to take, train, dole upon and 
adore the birds of prey has been recorded. Something 
— the esthetics or symbolism of a hawk in flight, the alter- 
nating waves of affection and frustration that wash a fal- 
coner as he tries to man his bird, the experience of flying a 
hawk free and then calling him back from the sky to the 
fist— something has caused falconry to endure. The addic- 
tive hold of hawks and hawking on the susceptible is as 
strong now as ever. You never meet a man who has had 
and manned just one hawk and then sworn off falconry. 

I have been well hooked by hawks for 10 years. It is not 
that the pleasures of falconry arc so intense. Rather, it is 
that once having had a hawk, the misery of being without 
one is unlxiarable. (This is perhaps the difference between 
an addiction and an appetite.) This year I have Tor. a big. 
strong-flying, fair-hunting redtail. Last winter it was a 
Coopers hawk. Before that other redtails, a peregrine, kes- 
trels, a harrier, a sharpshin and an assortment of owls, who 
in some respects were better hawks than the hawks. 

Tor was taken in mid-October at a bow-netting blind on 
one of the middle Appalachian ridges. He was a good bird 
to trap. He has been a good bird to fly — not a marvel, not 
the very best, but good enough to give the challenges and 
satisfactions that have drawn men to hawks for several thou- 
sand years. 

Bow netting, or some like means of trapping wild birds of 
prey, has always been a necessary subsidiary of falconry. To 
take a hawk with a bow net, the trapper works from a blind, 
using a complex arrangement of lines to manipulate pigeons 


which he uses to lure hawks into his nets. One harnessed 
pigeon, the lure bird, is swung high around the top of a 
pole. If in God's good time a hawk is attracted, the lure 
bird is dropped into a concealed box. The trapper com- 
mences to work a second pigeon which is slaked within the 
circumference of a net lashed to a bow-shaped frame. If the 
hawk comes to the bait pigeon, the trapper pulls a trigger 
that releases a spring on the bow net. The net flips over the 
hawk, pinning it to the ground beneath the mesh. 

In the East we bow-net in the fall, from mid-September 
until Thanksgiving, when the birds of prey arc migrating. 
On good days hawks arc concentrated over certain moun- 
tains because of the buoyant updrafts that are created by a 
northwest wind beatingagainst the sharp ridges, The hawks 
ride these upwclling currents, gliding and soaring, us they 
move southward toward their winter hunting grounds. A 
few of us, a small .sect, have built Haifa dozen bow-netting 
stations on the ridges. Each fail wc take 30 or 40 hawks, re- 
leasing most of the birds as soon as they have been meas- 
ured and fitted with a lish & Wildlife Service leg band. 
Those of us who cannot face the w inter w ithoul a hawk take 
one of the trapped birds for falconry. 

The day we took Tor was a bow-netlcr's delight. The sky 
was clearing after two days of rain. A northwest wind, 
strong enough to pul the hawks in the air and keep them 
there, blew steadily. The temperature was in the 40s, cold 
enough to hone a hawk's appetite for pigeons. Three of us, 
John, Ericand I. met at the ridgelop where wc have a blind. 
We stayed 10 hours and saw a hundred hawks. A dozen 
accipiters, sharpshins and Cooper's, came by, three marsh 
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hav^ks. two red-shouldcrs and, late in the afternoon, a pere- 
grine falcon. In the main, though, it wasa redtail day. Red- 
tails are powerful, heavy-bodied hawks who handle high 
winds easily and migrate late in the season. A big fentale 
redtail has a wingspread of nearly five feet, exceeded in this 
part of the world only by the osprey and eagle. Of the hun- 
dred hawks. came down to ntakeat least one pa.ssat our 
pigeons. For one fine moment a Cooper’s and four redtails 
were all circling, diving, screaming in front of the blind. 
There were in fact loo many birds to make a good banding 
record. Repeatedly hawks would pass at the bail but draw 
away at the last moment, spooked by other birds circling 
above. Eventually we trapped, banded and releii.sed five 
redtails, 

A big female redtail was harassing our lure pigeon when 
we first saw Tor. He was half a mile away, flying across the 
ridge, when he saw the pigeons. He jumped, did a double 
take in the air. turned and came toward us. Three hundred 
yards away he wheeled into the wind and commenced a 
gliding dive, wings spread, held stiff. Because the female 
was still with us. we expected him to pull up. but he kept 
coming, struck the ground in front of the net and skidded 
in on the pigeon. John hit the trigger line and the net slapped 
down over the hawk. 

There is a bad moment for u bow netter when a hawk is 
first taken. Having prayed that he will come in, you now 
wish that he had not, that he had spooked or that the net 
had hung. The hawk may be released in five minutes, none 
the worse for being trapped. Still it seems that, by reaching 
up with strings and monkey hands to pull down a hawk, 
you have befouled the sky. Most of us stand for a moment 
looking down at the hawk pinned under the mesh and think 
about what we have done. 

Some birds arc passive, shocked under the net. but Tor 
fought hard and was quick enough with his talons to draw 
blood from a carelessly exposed thumb. Spread on the 
grass, he measured 47 inches from wingtip to winglip, 21 '/j 
inches from beak to tail, and weighed two pounds four 
ounces. He had been hatched the spring before. (The brick- 
red tail that gives these hawks their name docs not come 
until their first spring moll. Tor's tail was still brown,) He 
was sexed by his size. Among the raptorial birds, the fe- 
males arc invariably larger. For redtails, anything with a 
w ingspread of less than 50 inches is recorded as a male. Me 
was a light bird, with a clear white breast, cream-colored 
lines over the eyes, many Hecks of while in the brown plum- 
age of the back and shoulders. Me was handsome, and the 
other signs— the way he had come in under the first hawk, 
his fight against the net. his style— were right. 

■‘A good bird," Eric said. "You going to take him?” 

"Might as well," I said, as though Erie, not the hawk, 
had convinced me. 

VVe held Tor’s wings folded at his side, taped his talons 
together and dropped him headfirst into a toelcss nylon 
stocking. The stocking holds a bird firmly but gently; he 
cannot beat his wings or thrash. (Guinevere not having 


sheer hose, how did Lancelot keep a newly caught hawk?) 

The classical birds of falconry arc Fak oiiiiiae (peregrine, 
merlin, kestrel) and Aedpiter (goshawk. Cooper’s, and 
sharpshin). The FaUoniiiae are fast, aerobatic flyers who 
often take their prey in mid-air. The hunting dive of a 
peregrine has been clocked :il 150 mph and is one of the 
magniJiccnl sights of Ihi.s world. Aitipiu-r, with long rud- 
derlike tails, are aerial ferrets, and can pursue their prey 
through the lightest cover with consummate agility. Red- 
tails arc of a third family, the BmeoSy which some falconers 
contemptuously dismiss as buzzards. Redtails arc bulky 
hawks with broad wings and tails. They arc versatile rath- 
er than spectacular hunters. Redtails will hunt high, .soar- 
ing tirelessly, or low. quartering a field, gliding just above 
the ground; or they can hover like a helicopter. A redtail 
will go into heavy cover after game, if need be on foot, 
bounding along, breaking through vines and brush. A red- 
tail will take grasshoppers and mice but is strong enough 
to Slop a pheasant, rabbit or woodchuck. A redtail can- 
not fly with the speed and elegance of a peregrine, or pur- 
sue as agilely as a goshawk, but he is a tenacious hunter. 
In his way, he is as exciting to watch at work as the tra- 
ditional birds of falconry. 

W hen 1 got Tor home I took him to the long shed. 

which, among other things, serves as a primary 
schoolroom for birds, and dressed him as hawks have al- 
ways been dressed — with jesses, a swivel and a leash. A jess 
is a soft strip of strong leather. One is lied to each leg. just 
above the foot, in a noose knot that will not open or draw 
shut. The free end of each jess is sewed to one ring of a brass 
swivel. A leash is clipped to the other swivel ring. Tor lay 
for a minute on the bench after the stocking was slit open, 
not knowing he was free. Holding the leash, I perched him 
on my gauntletcd hand. He immediately lunged off my fist, 
baled and hung head down against the leash. A haw k bates 
when he jumps o(T the fist or perch in anger or alarm. A 
hawk bating is like a child in the grip of a blind temper 
tantrum. He knows nothing, cares for nothing but his own 
fury. Bate, bate, bate again is what a wild havvk docs, and 
it seems to the falconer all he will ever do. 

To stop a hawk from bating, a falconer shuts off the 
bird’s vision. Hawks know the world almost exclusively 
by their wonderful eyes. A havvk that cannot see is passive, 
manageable. Most falconers use the hood, a leather cap 
drawn tightly over the head, to calm a new bird. I do not, 
since I am clumsy at working leather and have a shed that 
can be darkened to serve the same purpose as the hood. 
(There is nothing new in faleonry; Japanese hawkers had 
perfected the dark-room scheme 1,300 years ago.) 

1 let Tor bate from my fist half a dozen times to stretch 
his cramped wings, and then turned off the light. I pul him 
on a padded perch, and he sal in the dark quietly. I tied 
the leash around the perch and left him for the night. Oc- 
casionally during the next several days 1 went to the shed 
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to ninkc sure that Tor had not tangled his jesses or leash. 
When the light went on he would bate furiously, thrash 
back to his perch and bale again. In the first days with a 
new bird it seems imbecilic even to consider teaching any- 
thing to such an irascible, intractable creature. On the sec- 
ond evening. ho\\c\cr. I was able to approach him closely 
enough to put my gloved hand against the back of his 
legs. RellexivcK he stepped back onto the list. I picked him 
up and he sat for a moment before baling. 1 put him back 
on my glove. He bated. We kept at it for 15 minutes and 
during the last live he sat more than he bated. A hawk’s 
progress is measured b> such small changes in behavior. 
Because a wild hawk has such a vile temper in the begin- 
ning. any improvement, like a civil word from a misan- 
thrope, seems remarkable. 

R imantic trappings aside, manning a hawk is (always 
has Iwen) a simple thing. The hawk must be trained 
to come to the man on command. Once he will do this, he 
can be tlown and hunted free. To accomplish this, to make 
a hawk a falcon, two lessons are persistently repeated. The 
man handles the hawk, carrying him on his list, until the 
bird is conditioned to regard the man as a familiar, safe 
place. Secondly, the nuin holds food in his hand and olYcrs 
it to the hawk. At each offering a simple command, a whis- 
tle or call, is given. The process is repeated until man- 
command-food are inextricably associated in the bird’s con- 
sciousness. Intelligence, affection, punishment are of no 
help in manning a hawk, lieing unreasonable, a hawk is im- 
mune to reason. A hawk has no need or desire for the good 
opinion of other species. A hawk has no experience with 
punishment: he can be beaten to a pulp without changing 
his ways. A man has only one lexer with which to move a 
hawk. He must bargain persistently, grudgingly, over the 
one thing the bird needs from him— food. 

Tor s;U two days in the dark shed without eating. On 
the face of it. since I had the food, the advantage appeared 
to be all mine. However, he had a lexer, too. A big hawk 
in the xvild may go a week without eating, but a hawker is 
never certain how long he can safely let a new bird go 
hungry. I was getting to Tor by sharpening his appetite, 
but he, by silling xxiihoui eating, had been getting at me. 
How Jong could he be aJJnwed not to eal? On the morning 
of the third day I went to Tor with a nice rat trap|>ed the 
night before. I held out the rat and gave a shrill, toneless 
whistle which is my '’come hither” command. Tor was im- 
passive. For all his reaction I could have held a rock rather 
than a rat. I left him again in the dark. 

A man must be able to talk to any beast he intends to 
train (anthropomorphism be damned). He must know at 
least enough to ask understandable questions and under- 
stand the answers, Hawks are independent, introverted, 
unintelligent creatures, but they can make limited, primi- 
tive sign talk. To understand haxxks, learn the language of 
the wings, the eyes, the talons, the set of the head and 


plumage. At noon Tor had something to say. He jxcered 
at the rat surreptitiously. He shifted his talons on the perch. 
Twice he opened and shut his beak, like a man licking his 
lips. Translations: "Yes. a rat. Rais are edible. A rat would 
go nicely, but my custom is to cat rat in a field rather than 
on a glove. Is a rat on a glove a rat? 1 must consider.” 

I went back in the afternoon to tease Tor with the Hat 
xvhislle and dead rat. I le began to xveave his head in a rep- 
tilian manner, watching the rat. He leaned forward, almost 
losing his balance, trying to reach the rat xvithout leasing 
hf.s perch. "The maifcr of the rat. If is certainly a rat, but 
such a place to eat! But then, one place is much like an- 
other when you’re hungry. A rat is a rat is a rat. To hell 
with it." 

Suddenly, wonderfully. Tor Jumped onto my glove, dis- 
membered and devoured the rat. This is a good moment 
in falconry, when the hawk comes to the hand for the first 
time. The man is like a teacher who has taught a backward 
child to read. The door to so much else has been opened. 
Noxv 1 had a language— glove, whistle and food— which 
Tor could understand. We worked a fexv more days in the 
shed. I fed him an ounce of moat at a time. The distance 
he had to jump and lly xvas increased with each feeding, 
When he learned to come unhesitatingly the length of the 
shed, Tor was moved outdoors. After a xveek in the dark, 
isolated shed, everything Tor saxv from the outside perch 
was new and strange — the house, the garden, children, dogs, 
donkeys, cars in the drive. Even the perch, though it was 
identical to the one inside, had a different feel under his 
talons, He reacted predictably by baling. The question was 
whether the seed of habit that had been planted in him — 
the association of food xvith me, the glove and the whistle 
— xx'oiild stay roofed through his squall of rage. Sometimes 
a great change or fright xvill undo all the early work. A sort 
of Gresham’s laxv applies in working with xvild things — it 
is easier to lose their confidence than gain if. Tor, however, 
proved relatively adaptable. Between txvo bates I offered 
him a bit of meal. He took it casually, reflexivclx, not obey- 
ing me but obeying habit. 

Once outside, we commenced the second of Tor's con- 
ditioning exercises: learning to sit easily on my list as 1 
walked. Walking a hawk is a companionable part of fal- 
conry. Vlan and bird arc not pressing each other, haggling 
about food, and there isa chance for quiel, mutua) obser- 
vation and discourse. To carry a hawk, the arm is bent, 
list held upright so that the bird can perch on the knuckles. 
The bird is held close to the face and chest, to protect him 
from brush and xvind and simply so that he will grow ac- 
customed to being dose. We xvalked for an hour or so each 
day, back and forth in a sheltered belt of white pines above 
the house. Tor bated less frcqucniry, and xvhen he did it 
was a reasonable sort of bating, because a branch whipped 
us or the xvind rulHcd his feathers the wrong way. 

When he settled doxxn in his new perch. Tor was pul on 
the creance and his flight training continued. The crcance 
is a strong, light line, tied through the swivel, by which 
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the hawk is controlled and restrained while being trained. 
Flight by flight the crcancc is payed out from a coil or reel. 
Each trip, the hawk is forced to fly farther for his bit of 
food. I>unng his week in the shed Tor had come along 
faster than most birds, but once outside on the creance he 
performed, hawkwise. as a genius. As a rule, a redtail must 
be flown for 10 days or two weeks on the creunce, until he 
comes immediately 50 yards or so on command. .Aston- 
ishingly. Tor (lew this full distance on his third try. On suc- 
cessive days he was tlown with the children and dogs about. 
He was called across the creek, over open fields, through 
the pines and down from treetops. 1 called him with my 
back turned and the meal hidden. I hid behind brush and 
trees and then whistled him in to me. If a hawk has never 
flown over a dog or had to hunt for the whistle, he may 
not do so when it counts, when there is no creance to jerk 
him short if he flics the wrong way. 

I had never before flown a hawk free with less than three 
weeks of training. Tor, however, two weeks from the day 
he was trapped, was working so well as to set me damning 
myself as a coward for making him continue to fly with 
the creance dragging behind. We were in the pine woods, 
and quickly, so as not to have lime to back off from my 
ow n dare. 1 unsnapped the creance and threw Tor into the 
air. He flew to the crown of a pine. 50 feel away. 20 feel 
above me. He siit there as free as he had been two weeks 
before, nothing lying him to me but the strands of habit. 
.A hawker throwing out his hawk for the first time worries 
like a mother whose only child leaves home. Is he ready? 
He has so little experience; is it too soon? 

I whistled to Tor. He switched his tail once and dived 
out of the tree. For grace and skill, a big redtail coming 
through the woods does not give anything to a peregrine 
or a goshawk. Tor, four feet from lip to tip. scarcely moved 
his w ings, held them stiff as he banked and tw isted through 
the pines like a s;iilplane. He came in low. .skimming the 
ground, and at the last moment rose and dropped on my 
list as lightly as a falling leaf. The experience of having a 
free hawk come back to the hand for the first lime docs 
not lend itself easily to analogy. 1 quote a friend, who. ex- 
cept that he trains hawks, is no more than ordinarily ec- 
centric: “rni always glad 1 lived to see it again." 

By way of final examinations, Tor was flown free against 
half-grown domestic rabbits. He took this tame game sw ift- 
ly and efticienlly. Occasionally every hawker is challenged. 
"How can you feed those little rabbits to a hawk?" Fxcepl 
fora lare vegetarian, these challengers are cow, lamb, piglet, 
bunny and squab eaters. If "predators" are villains, then 
the whole scheme by which life sustains life is villainous. 

Tor was ready to hunt, to become, so to speak, a formal 
falcon, by the second week in November, but we could 
not gel out. The weather was wrong. A hawk should not 

A voiiiif! i\‘<tuiil liiovk is thrown free on a 
training flighi, tied to his owner only hy the stroniis of hahif. 


be hunted in rain because the flying is had. In high winds 
the flying is too good; a gust may catch him and carry him 
out of sight and sound. Then, too. hunting season was in. 
Rcdiails are protected, but it is a rare hunter who knows a 
hawk from a handsaw, or if he does can resist pumping 
away at a "varmint." Things weren’t right until after 
Thanksgiving. Then the city gunners went home. The 
weather improved, for was in yarak. 

Yarak is the stale of being ready. A hawk in yarak has a 
keen appetite, quick eye, is alert, sits straight on the list, 
is in good plumage. But more, a hawk in yarak is all hawk, 
self-possessed, ready, poised to use all his skills and powers. 
Yarak is such a rich, complex word it is a wonder that, 
like so many lesser terms of falconry, it has not come into 
general use. Perhaps it has not because men are so rarely 
met in yarak. 

The short-winged hawks, Bnieos like Tor and the acci- 
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piters. are hunted from the hand. When game is flushed, 
the bird is thrown olT the fist toward the prey. The man 
follows until he either picks up his hawk with its kill or 
recalls him for another try. Tor and I worked through a 
series of abandoned, bramble-grown mountainside p; s- 
tures. In the first 10 minutes wc kicked up a cock phcastint. 
but I did not see the bird in lime and held Tor hack until 
It was too late. I hen. as though m retribution for my blun- 
der. we walked an hour without luck. Finally in the upper 
field we found a rabbit. Tor was tossed oft the list in good 
order. The rabbit ran toward the ruin of a vine-hung stone 
fence and beat Tor to this cover, The rabbit turned and ran 
downhill, hugging the wall. Tor stayed with him, swinging 
from side to side over the fence, trying for a clear shot 
through the vines. .M'ter 20 yards they came to a gap in the 
wall where there had once been a gate. The rabbit tried to 
bolt across the opening. Tor pounced and 1 saw a momen- 


tary confusion of wings on the ground. When I came up. 
Tor was silting, wings spread prolcclively over his kill. | 
let him gorge himself by way of reward. It was a sjiiisfying 
afternoon for both of us. Tor was full of rabbit and I was 
full of Tor. 

Tor is still with us. Now I seldom carry him on the fist 
once we are away froni poultry yards and other dangerous 
spots, In the woods I throw him up and walk on. Like a 
dog. Tor follows from tree to tree, occasionally going far 
up. wheeling in the sky. hut always, so far. coming back 
at the whistle. Someday he may not. Some inner stirring, 
some stimulus may make him ignore the whistle and he 
will keep going. If he slays the winter, he will be sent olT 
in the spring with my best wishes to make his northward 
migration. When he gc»cs. I. like any well-adjusted falconer, 
vsill commence counting the days until September, when 
there will be hawks over the ridges again. snd 
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“SMILING WIZARD OF THE' 
CUF DEFENSE"— September 
10. i96a-“Hu\ Miisb.iclicr, a hu«.ints\- 
man, faihtr. suburK.in hoiist-buidcr and 
I'Xpvri s.ulof. has a bi^ ^rin behind wliicli 
lie the inin aiul experienie f.iniiti.ir [<i 
Si'OKTS IlH'STRatfh tead^ts He used 
b<nli to their utntott .ui\.inM>:e when, as 
.skipper of irt./zArW). he well .ind \uctess- 
fully defended the Amenta Cup ajtainsc 
the Mtonx ili.illenj*e of the Australians. 



“HAPPV BLEND OF SPORT 
AND CASH"— MAY 1A. 1962— 

Mis, Charles Shipman Payson has used 
this mixture for a lifetime of fun, family, 
philanthropy and friends. The St'ORTS 
ILLI STRATFD Story of this >iie^jarious and 
yteiierous ^trandnioiher whose life and 
family have been such a vital part of ilie 
Anuriian scene for more than three pen- 
eruiions was prompted by her advent as 
the happy anytel of the New York Mets. 



Interesting people march across the pages 
of Sports Ii.i.r.sTRATTD. Many, of course, arc 


“A MODEST ALL-AMERICA 
WHO SITS ON THE HIGHEST 
BENCH"— December 10, 1962— 

Justite Hyroti R. 'X'hiie. one of ilie ytreat- 
esf lolleyte and pro athletes of the '30's, 
hetame a Rliodes siholar. lawyer— and biy? 
news aytain in 1962 when President Ken- 
nedy .ippoinied him to the Supreme Court. 
Then he stepped into the paytes of 
Si'ORTs li I rsTRATi-R iis .1 member of the 
Silver Anniversaf>- AI1 -A/iutjcj ream. 



Star performers— champions. But even more importantly, till of them form 
a fascinating parade of vivid personalities from every walk of life — 

businessmen and statesmen, students and socialites— whose common denominator 


is their active and enthusiastic interest in the w orld of Sports Ii.LUSTRATI'D. 


Each w eek 1, ()()(), 000 families who share the same outlook 
are drawn to rlie magazine as readers. They, too, are active, 
alert, interesting and interested people. Sports 

Illustrated 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundwp of the eport* Information of the week 


aaSKCTBALL — NBA: This HUS a neck oC no change. 
Unassailable Boston lengthened us lead m llte r.asi* 
ern Disision by uinning lour and losing only one. a 
I38-IJ3 battle »uh third-place L'mcmnali. New 
York, in last place, lost three. (HO to ihe Ccllics. 
Syracuse lost three but still kepi a hall'-ganic lead 
oser the Royals lor runner-up spot- Los Angeles, not 
turning musty in first place in the Western Disiston, 
won all four games in lengthen its lead to eight 
games oscr St. Louis. The Chicago Zephyrs still lan- 
guished m last place, with three losses and an unes- 
peeled win oscr Syracuse. I he Hawks held second by 
coasting, then dropped two games to Boston after 
making it sis straight with an early win over the Na- 
tionals. Detroit held on to third place after a bitter 
disision with fourth-place San brancisco. in which 
the Pistons lost a fisihghl but won the lirsi game 
115-107. lost the second 138-1 14. They bowed for 
Ihe seventh time to the Lakers. 

•OBSLCaoiNfi -bUGLNiO MONTI. Italy's red- 
haired daredevil, won his eighth v>orlj hohsicd title 
at Igis, Austria over the hazardous 1,500-mcicr 
course newly built for the 1964 Olympics. Monti and 
his brakeman. Sergio Siorpaes, set an aggregate 
lime of 4.27.04 for lour heats to win the iwo-man 
title. Italy's No. 2 sled placed second, and the U.S. 
No. I team, on a borrowed sled, placed sixth. The 
Other U.S. team had crashed during a practice run 
and was out of competition. 


Meanwhile ... JACK DIMPSTY in California 
claimed hosing needs a c/ar because the "gangster 
clement has left the sport in a deplorable condition." 

eooTBALi — The infant American looihall League 
took Us rejected 510.8 million antitrust suit against 
the NFL to the U.S. Circiiil Court of Appeals, claim- 

wmmng the case. 

The National Football League lost out in Denver 
when Us September 8 cvhibiiion football game at 
the Air Force Academy stadium was canceled to 
allow Ihe Al L's Dentcr Hroncos to open ihcir sea- 
son downtown to a full house. 

GOLF -JACKIE BURKt won thcLuckv Internation- 
al open by three strokes over Don January al the 
scarred and lumpy Harding Park puhliccoursemSan 
Franeisco. The drama was really over on Friday 
when had pulling and painful bursitis combined to 
eliminate U S. Open Champion Jack Nicklaus alter 
(he second round, breaking his moncy-uinning 

BRUCF COIMN. 6.1, former vit.-c-rresi<Jcni of 
CBS. won the lirst hole in a sudden-death playoH. 
took a l-up victory over archrival and 1961 cham- 
pion Jack Russell, a retired maior league baseball 
player, to win the 29ih annual American Seniors 
Golf Association championship at Bclleair. I la. 


■ OWLINC -DICK WrHF.R. slender sharpshooter 
IromSi. Louis, defended his All-Star bowling crown, 
earned $15,000 for 95 games m the 10-day meet in 
Kansas City, bringing his total for 10 All-Star 
lournanvents to $40. 195. Second was 230-pound Bil- 
ly Welu, 1959 champion, while four-time winner 
Don Carter came m third. 

BOXING SONNY LIsrON won the first round in 
defense of his heavyweight ink against Moyd Pat- 
terson when his major demands were mei by Cham- 
pionship Sports. Inc., which linally agreed to pay 
the S207.OUO due him from the first light, to put 
up a $500,000 bond guaranteeing payineni for the 
rematch and to give both boxers an cgual lake; 
.fO' r of the receipts. The return bout will be held 
Ihursday. April 4 in Convention Hall. Miami 
Bc-jch. and there is no rematch clause. 

Rhymed CASSIUS CLAY, Homeric heavyweight. 
"So you people will believe in me. Powell must now 
go in three," m res o ion of his earlier tilth-round KO 
prediction because Charley Powell "was shooting olT 
his mouth." He met the former pro football player 
in Pittsburgh's Civic Arena where he disposed of 
him nonpociically in the third. 

Proponents of a BILL TO BAN BOXINC) will 
Imid a public hearing in Albany m Icbruary. Their 
hill arises from the death of Kid Parci, suspected 
connections between the underworld and the sport 
and Its "unwholesome cllcets on ihe TV public.'’ 


lABNCSS BACING -(iREAT LUILWaTF.R. 8- 
year-oid American-bred almost- forgouen irollcr. 
faced 16 of Europe's finest m l.iirope's richest trol- 
ling event, the SKO.OtX) Pris d'Amcrique in Paris, 
O/o, a 5-vcar-old French mare, won tlic lone 1 hth 
mile race. Great Lullwaicr was dead last, 


HOCKEY Chicago is still the NHL leader, with To- 
ronto and Montreal tied up I’or second. Detroit is 
Inurih. and New York and the bumbling Boston 
Bruins are still al the bottom of the pile. Red Kelly, 
the Maple l eafs' M .P.. made one goal and lour as- 
sists against Boston to boost Toronto into the tie for 
second alter the Leafs had gisen the ('anadivns a 
5- I loss that dropped them three points behind the 
Black Hawks. Jean Bcliseau. Canadien master, got 
his coveted 100th goal in a 4- 2 loss to the Rangers, 
and league top scorer. Bobby Mull, gave his all for 
the Hawks, sliding into Ihe goalpost to score in a 
3 0 game with Detroit. Rcsuliing injuries will bench 


HORSE RACING -Sunny Jim 1 it/simmonv won his 
sixth stakes of the Florida season when Ogden 
Phipps's HITTING AWAY ($7.S0|, neser headed, 
won the SJI.850 Royal Palm Handicap at Hialeah 

CRIMSON SATAN ($1,40). 3 champion al 2. 
meiiksomc and unimpressise at 1, a sjseedy but 
still naughty 4-ycar-uId. shied at the gale, got olf 


to a slow start but won by oscr five lengths in the 
SI 37,000 inaugural Charles H. Sirub stakes at Santa 
Anna. 

MOTOR SPORTS' l.RIK CARLSSON. a giant (6 
tcei 4) engineer for Sweden's SAAB auto firm, 
squeezed himself into their 841-cs'. product, drove 
2.500 miles through heavy snow and hclow-frceamg 
temperatures to win (he 12nd Monte Carlo Rally 
lor (he second time, bui was outshone by a non- 
w inning lellow Swede I'rr /xife /2), 

DAN GURNEY. California's fifth-raoked Grand 
Pris driver, rekased Irom his contract with the 
Porsche factory team, signed to drive with Jack 
Brabham in the new Brabham 1-1. Porsche also 
released Joakim Bonnier, leaving Ihe German can 
wiih no pilots. 

BRUCE MclARlN made it two straight, win- 
ning the 75-niik Terctonga International Trophy 
al Invercargill, New Zealand, broke the race record 
by nearly lour minutes in his 2.7 Cooper Climax, 

TRACK s FiCLB.— The <>LASS POl F. now ofiicial- 
ly accepted by the International Amateur Alhktic 
Federation, has bent the world indoor record lour 
limes since Dec. 20 l.iiik-known Don Meyers start- 
ed in December wiiJi I6lecl I [i inches. Last week in 
I inland. Pcniii Nikula did 16 leei I Vi inches. In I o- 
ronlo, Dave Tork. who held the outdoor record 
briclly at 16 leel 2 inches, easily cleared lb ket 2'^ 
inches and then nfl'crcd a flag-wuving tribute to his 
home slate of West Virginia. Twenty-four hours lat- 
er in Portland. Ore.. C. K. Yang, an Olympic de- 
cathlon man whose best for the event was 14 feel 

I % inches, soared lo 16 feel 3 '4 inches on his third 
attempt, lo present harried onicials with a new head- 
ache rewriting the decathlon scoring table. In Bos- 
ton, John Belii/a loined the l6-li>oi club, while 
Dave Tork. whose world records don't seem lo last 
long, dropped out al 1 5 feci 6 inches. 

MILEPOSTS AWARD! D. MAURY WILLS. Los 
Angeles' hase-sicaling shortstop, the diamond-stud- 
ded Hickok hell as prolessional athlete of (he year 
and. in addition, a more ncgoliabk $IU.000. 

I'ATI Y HI R<i. winner of 82 golf lournamenls, the 
Bob Jones Trophy for distinguished s|sorismanship. 
NAMED MICKEY MANTLE, as the outstanding 
athlete ol the year in America, by the Philadelphia 

DIED: RIC HARDSWINNERTON. 68, Princeton 
coach who specialized m gymnastics (his teams look 
three national titles) and tennis (his teams had a 

Mass., he taught the Kennedys how to swim. His 
comments on their jvrovsc's: "The Kennedys were 
my biggest clients because (hey were the biggest 
family. Jack was a reversed boy: lie respected his 
ciders. If you lold him not to do something Jack 
wouldn't do ii. . . . Robert always liked io be first. 

II you were instructing a group you always had to 
quiel Bobhy down I'rsi." 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



MRS. S. L. MERCER, of 
West Paint Deach. who 
cuiighi and released iwo 
saiirish totaling 75 
pounds in (he lirsi hours 
of the West Palm Beach 
Sailfish Tournament, 
happily saw her early 
sucecss lurn out lo be 
good enough IO take the 
ladies' title in the ihrcc- 
day championship. 


LYNTON (Dusty) BOG- 
GESS, 59. who received 
■ he Bill Klcm award as 
(he National League's 
outstanding umpire. an- 
nounced his rctircmcni, 
then observed. "It's the 
greatest relief in the 
world. Now I can lake 
my glasses and pul them 
on and see what's going 
on in Ihe world." 




MICKEY ALLEN. 14. Of 
Lawrence, Kans., the 
grandsonoffamed Kan- 
sas basketball coach 
Phog Allen (771 wins, 
2.13 losses I. outscored 
the enure opposition all 
by himself when his 24 
points led his West Jun- 
ior High learn to a vic- 
ior> over Atchison Jun- 
ior High 41-22. 


LARRY SEARS Of San 
Francisco, ranked 14lh 
nationally in squash, 
successfully defended 
the Pacific Coast Class 
A squash title that he 
won for the first time 
last year. Scars defeated 
Tom Owens in the 1963 
finals, keeping his liile 
without losing a single 
game. 




LYNN YONEKURA, a 
lithe, hiatucsquc M- 
>eur-old from Berkeley, 
Calif., won the Pacific 
('oast Junior Ladies 
Figure Skating Cham- 
pionship, with the pre- 
cise execution resulting 
from the same intense 
concentration and dis- 
cipline that has made 
hcrasiraighi-Astudcni. 


JIM LINDSAY, |g, goal- 
fcatSi. Thomas ( Minn.) 
College, braved one of 
hix sport’s most oppres- 
sive attacks in a 15-0 
loss to Minnesota's Du- 
hull branch. Shot al 92 
limes, he made 77 saves. 
Later he commented, 
"I felt like I was stand- 
ing in front of a Gat- 
ling gun." 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE EAST 

About the only thing that would surprise 
Philadelphia’s basketball followers these 
days would be to see a favorite win. Hut last 
Saturday not even the most blase among the 
9,238 who shrugged olf a bus and trolley 
strike and a snowstorm to jam the Palestra 
would ha\e given a used transfer for \ llla- 
iKoa's ehanees when the Wildcats trailed 
Pi-nn bv 10 points midway in the second 
half- Then Villanova’s Jack Kraft moved his 
team out of a shifting rone and into a tight 
man-to-man. .Mmost immediateh Villanova 
began to catch up. hinally, wiih three sec- 
onds to go. Wally Jones sank two free throws 
to give the Wildcats a 63-62 victory. 

Harlicr. St. Joseph’s was doing line Just as 
long as Rhode- Island stuck to its running 
game. I he Hawks easily built up a 1 7-point 
lead. Rut when Rhode Island switched to a 
more deliberate attack. St. Joe's was in trou- 
ble. With I ;30 left, Rhody was only four 
points behind. At this point, elever Jimmy 
Lynam stalled with some of liis fancy ball 
handling, then siink some free throws and 
St- Joe's pulled it out 79-70. 

Like everybody else. Rnston rollcge con- 
centrated on stopping .Si-tmi Hall's Nick 
Werkman. Gerry Ward, with help from his 
converging teammates, held Werkman to 1 1 
points, but the strategy left too much shoot- 
ing room outside. Randy Chave. Richie IJee 
and Sonny Sunkelt made the most of it as 
Seton Hall won 61-53. 

f'anisius beat Scranlun 88 78 and C'dii- 
neciicut 74-65. but then barely made it past 
Massachusetts 54 52 on Rill O'C'onnor's foul 
shooting (15 for 18). Si. Bniiiucneurc. even 
with sophomore Mike RiKvncy back in the 
lineup, couldn't match Dciroii’s rebounding 
and lost to the Titans 78-73. Meanwhile, 
unbeaten Niagara was still winning. The 
F.agles overpowered ^ oungstown 82-65. 

PiM. surprised by Holy Cross 77-65, came 
back to beat Dartmouth 70 53 while Provi- 
dence trounced Scranton 101 -74. The top 
three: 

1. ST. JOSEPH'S <ia-3) 
a. NYU (9-2) 
a. NIAGARA <9-0) 

THE SOUTH 

"Utterly fantastic," murmured Duke's Vic 
Bubas. He was talking, as usual, about Art 
Hev man's passing and shooting but he could 
easily have been referring to hisenlire IJukc 
team after it ran over Ui-sl N irKinia 111-71. 
Hcyman and the other Blue Devils were 
never tougher. They shot a hot 61.6' j . beat 
the Jittery Mountaineers at their own run- 
ning game and stopped the visitors' shooters 


cold with .1 neat 1-1-3 zone that swarmed 
over poor Rod Thorn, who got only II 
points. Hcyman scored 28 points and passed 
off for almost as many niorc while Jeff Mul- 
lins added 27 to the rout. Saiil West Vir- 
ginia's George King: "I vion’l care iff never 
sec them again." 

The Southeastern Conference race stays 
as tough as ever, (icoruia U-ch got right 
back into a lirst-place tie with Mississippi 
Slate by beating Vuluirn 69 64 and Ifii- 
ncssi-c 73 69. Rut just when Mississippi 
State was feeling best, independent Mem- 
phis Slate caught them, I he Tigers, defend- 
ing tenaciously with a light zone and shoot- 
ing very well, undid State 71 65. Kentucky 
fared better, heating Xavier 90-76. 

Touring Houstun tried a Florida vaca- 
tion. but had a grim stay. .Miami edged the 
Cougars 71 70 on Kenny Allen's foul shot 
with seven seconds to play and then l lurida 
.Slate oiitscorcd them 79-69. The top three: 

2. GEORGIA TECH (14-t| 

3. MISSISSIPPI STATE (12-4) 

THE MIDWEST 

It was a prolilabic week for Cincinnati The 
Bearcats turned back Illinois 62-53 {xcc page 
16) in a big doubleheader at Chicago and 
without doing anything themselves virtual- 
ly got rid of two more Missouri Valley chal- 
lengers. WichiU. upset by Nnrlh Texas Stale 
69 67. and Bradley, beaten by -Si I ouis 71- 
63, each lost their third conference game. 
But Cincinnati isn't quite a shoo-in yet. St. 
Louis hopes to give the Bearcats a struggle 
when they meet in Cincinnati Saturday. St. 
Louis Coach John Benington was grateful 
for one thing. "Thank goodness Cincy took 
care of Illinois," he said. "I'd hate to have 
to play them after they lost one." 

There didn't seem to he anyone in ihc Big 
Ten ready to challenge Illinois. Indiana was 
hardly overpowering in a 76-75 win over 
DcPaul. achieved in the final seconds on 
sophomore Steve Redcnbaiigh's lap-in. Min- 
nesota lost to Micliigan Stale 61 -59 after (he 
Spartans bowed to suddenly aroused lo«a 
60 59, Wisconsin found a soft touch in St. 
John’s and won 85-52. There was some hope, 
hiiwever. for Ohio State. The Bucks’ Gary 
Bradds matched ('rcighlon's Paul Silas, the 
nation’s leading rcboundcr, with 19 and out- 
scored him 25 to I9as OhioStaie won 78 73. 

( olorado was idle hut its Rig Fight neigh- 
bors were jockeying for position. Oklahoma 
.State's Hank Iba inhibited Okfahoma’s fast 
break by hav ing his men box in the Sooners' 
defensive rcboundcr. and Slate won 81 -62. 
Bui then Kansas Stale used a 1-3-1 zone 


against the Cowboys and beat them 57 55. 
Ohio worried Loyola with a full-court 
press of its own. hut finally knuckled under 
to the Ramblers 80 -72. and the Loyola team 
went on to win the other game of that Chi- 
cago doiibleheader 92 72 over Santa ( bra. 
Notre Dame outmuscled Purdue off the 
boards, winning 98 66. The lop three: 

1. CINCINNATI (Ift-ai 

2. LOYOLA OF CHICAGO (IB-0> 

3. ILLINOIS (12-2) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

•VJovj Conference iciims ucre Uill 

busy with exams, but of the four that ven- 
tured out to play, three wished they hadn't. 
Icxas lech got a lesson in basketball skills 
from IC'l.k's talented W'ali Ha/zard. One 
night lie dazzled the Raiders with his deft 
passes, mostly to Jack Hirsch who scored 
25 points as UCLA won 83 63. The next 
night Hazzard showed he can shoot, scoring 
32 points as the Bruins won 103 8(), 
Oklahoma City, with 7-foot transfer Ld- 
die Jackson eligible for the first time and 
swotiping in on rebound, s like a huge havik. 
beat Bavlor 78 55. Two nights later Bud 
Koper. u 6-foot-5 sharpshooter, scored 41 
points for Oklahoma City on twisting drives 
and long, floating jump shots as S.ML’ fell 
V4-y0 in overtime. Only Rice, an easy 104 75 
winner over Trinity, survived the black 
week. The lop three: 

1. ARIZONA STATE (19-2) 

2. TEXAS ASM (10-31 

3. TEXAS (B-S) 

THE WEST 

There was enough deep strategy in the West, 
some of it hopeless, to last an entire season. 
ISC' matched ball-control games with two 
West Coast .-^C teams and came away with 
two dull wins, over Luvula 66 43 and -San 
Francisco 60-51. Up north. M asliington 
planned to beat Oregon with its tall front- 
liners and did. 63 52. Against Oregon Stale, 
however, the Huskies were loo busy watching 
7-foot Mel Counts pluck 19 rebounds and 
score 27 points to do much scoring of (heir 
own as the Beavers took the game 65 48. 

Loyola tried its deliberate game against 
fast-moving .Seattle and all it earned was a 
64 45 defeat. Montana State's plan wastorun 
with Idaho. Bill the Grizzlies couldn't shoot 
with the Vandals, and they lost 78 69, 

I tall sagged its defenses all over Colorado 
State's Bill Green. But when Dave Sigafoos 
and Dennis Anderson began to hit from the 
outside. Utah had to go out after them. This 
left Green free to squirm his way to 25 points 
and the Uies succumbed 72-54. Brigham 
^oung wa.s tougher for Utah Slate. Despite 
NVayne hslcs’ 25 points, the Cougars were 
only a point away from the Aggies with 1 1 
seconds to play. But Gary Batchelor missed 
a onc-and-onc foul try and Utah State came 
out ahead 70-67. The top three: 

1. STANFORD (12-3) 

2. OREGON STATE (t1-4| 

3. UTAH STATE (IB-3) 
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WITole the readers take over 


SH)GA LOVERS 

Sirs: 

Seldom ii is that I (ake pen in hand to 
write an opinion on an article. Lee Griggs's 
article. Bunzai Charge to the Top of Old 
Shiga (Jan. 21), is a masterfully written 
piece of satire. Rarely is such a wittingly 
concocted story presented to the public. It 
is my hope that more such articles will be 
forthcoming, 

Paui Larson Jr. 

Elgin. III. 

Sirs: 

Your article on Shiga Heights brought 
back many wonderful memories to thi.s 
Southerner who fell in love with skiing while 
he was stationed in Japan. Your description 
of the train ride to Shiga is all too painfully 
true. However, your description of the 
slopes of Shiga as foggy and dangerous di>c$ 
a great disservice to one of the most beauti- 
ful spots in the world, and stiddcns the hearts 
of Shiga lovers the world over! 

Jof Fairchii .0 

franklin. La. 

NO PAWNS 

Sirs: 

In your January 21 Scortcard chess play- 
ers are chastised for being "perhaps the 
greatest crowd displeasers in modern sport." 

Not being a serious chess player. I have 
no personal as to grind, but could we not 
simply accept the fact that chess players 
gain satisfaction from solitude and have a 
capacity for deep concentration and. for the 
most part, do not care to switch their per- 
sonalities around at a television program 
director's command? Are we to assume that 
all types of sports activities mu.st be char- 
acteri/ed by the common mold of theatri- 
cal standards? 

GioRCii- R. Huisman 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

As a chess player I would like to ex- 
press my thanks for your coverage of the 
U.S. Championship in New York, However, 
your comment that chess players arc tradi- 
tionally "aloof and temperamental" is one 
most commonly osprc-sscd by people who 
never met a chess player. I would agree that, 
like most concert pianists, chess masters arc 
temperamental. But their aloofness is usu- 
ally conspicuous by iis absence. The fad 
that tournament play must be conducted in 
silence can obviously prove nothing regard- 
ing the taciturnity of the participants. It 
would be just as illogical lo a.s.sunie that 


someone who is yelling at a football game is 
of an outgoing and loquacious nature. It 
just ain't necessarily so. 

You also slate that 1 am a "newcomer" 
and that I was playing in my first champion- 
ship tourney. While it is true that this is 
the first time I have played in this particular 
national championship. I have participated 
in the U.S. Open chess championship nu- 
merous times. I am now 35. the third oldest 
contestant in the recent tourney, and cannot 
be considered a newcomer to the national 
chess scene. At the age of 16 1 tied for third 
in the U.S. Open, a national championship 
of 19 years ago. 

As you may now correctly assume. I may 
be brooding, but scarcely taciturn. 

Roueri H.SrtiNMivtK 

New York City 


horse with the stove was out of balance and 
he finally gave up some distance from the 
river crossing at the Huclsdonks'. We had 
to unload and leave part of our supplies. 

The next day Mr. Hucisdonk went back 
and picked up the stove with the flour in- 
side and carried it the rest of the vxuy. I 
know the stove weighed 110 pounds and. 
by my recollection, there were 100 pounds 
of flour, not 50. But whichever it was it was 
an awkward, tough load. At that time he 
was past his prime and sulTcring from asth- 
ma but he was still .stronger than two ordi- 
nary men. 

The Huclsdonks were a grand family, liv- 
ing in grand country in a lime that has gone 
—unfortunately, m my opinion. 

w. |> Bi.oiK.i ir 

Bradford. Vi. 



IRONED OUT 

Sirs; 

After reading in the I9 ih Hoi i (Jan. 21 ) 
about the Iron Man of the Hoh, John Hucls- 
dnnk. I couldn't help digging out the en- 
closed snapshot showing John Hucisdonk 
and the cussed stove in question loaded on a 
packhorsc (.lee ahow). 

In June of 1920 1 was with a surveying 
crew of the U.S. General Land Oflice setting 
out from Forks (Wash.) to lay out town- 
ship lines in the Holi River district. Our 
r.TL'ktrain was in poor condition, having 
just been shipped up from a hard winter’s 
work in New Mexico, and several of the 
horses were suffering from glanders. The 
bi'rsc.s were overloaded for Ihcir condition 
and that of the trail, which was vers bad in 
places. Two horses fell olT the trait and 
would have drowned had they not caught 
in trees al the edge of the river. The poor 


MARCHING ORDER 

Sirs; 

Now that you have bestowed the title 
Jack's Janissaries on (he followers of Jack 
Nickiaus (Jack's Janissaries Join /Irnie's 
Army. Jan. 21 ), I presume it will only be a 
matter of time before we arc informed that 
"the brashest man in golf," Phil Rodgers 
(Jan. 14), is accompanied by u Brash Band. 

Ronald Rav.sdali 

Madison. Wis. 

• We prefer lo think of them as Rodg- 
ers' Rangers.- -ED. 

Sirs: 

What about Gary's Garrison? I think that 
Player will be .i contender in 1963's S2 mil- 
lion gambol, yet you failed to mention him. 

Ralph lioriii 

Rye. N.Y. 

• uHlImied 
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19TH HOLE 

Sirs: 

Some of us licre in Athens (Gii.). greatly 
concerned about the plight that has befall- 
en professional golf, humbly offer a solu- 
tion to the current situation: 

1 ) If, at the beginning of the fourth round 
of any 72-hole tournament on the profes- 
sional circuit, Arnold Palmer is four strokes 
behind the leader, the leader shall have the 
option of remov ing thrceclubs from Arnic's 
bag, If he is three strokes behind, the leader 
may remove six clubs, leaving him only 
eight. If Arnic is two strokes back, the lead- 
er may remove eight clubs, leaving him six, 
If Antic is only a single stroke back, he must 
finish up with a brassic, a five-iron, and a 
putter 

2) If Arnold Palmer decides to pass up a 
tournament, as he did the recent tourna- 
ment at San Diego, he must take with him. 
out of the said loiirnument. his business 
partner, namely, Gary Player. If one plays, 
both must play; if one drops out. both must 
drop out. It is not fair to us other pros for 
these two fellows to alternate winning the 
tournaments. 

3) No pros (notably Palmer and Player) 
shall be permitted to coincide the introduc- 
tion of (heir new TV’ programs with back- 
to-back wins on the pro circuit. If they do, 
it is to be referred to the F ederal Trade 
Commission as unfair. 

Jvsiis E. G vns 

Athens, Gu 

PASTORALE 

Sirs: 

In your January 7 edition you expressed 
your views of the ■'bucolic” campus from 
which Sportsman of the Year Terry Baker 
emerged We. the participating students of 
this letter, have just taken time out from 
fighting the Indians and working our trap 
lines to send you this letter written in mul- 
berry juice on dried deerskin. 

How long has it been since voii have been 
to Corvallis? Gentlemen, il is not in Ihc 
woods! For many years now we pioneers 
have been using those trees for our log 
cabins. 

G ary Criti s 
Tom MiLiON 
Bri vs Tariltos 
Davl Will It 
Toss Gailaoiii k 

Portland, Ore. 

• Webster defines bucolic as. among 
other things, "natural and without artful 
elaboration." This is bad? — E D. 

UPS ANO DOWNS 

Sirs: 

Thank you very much fervour recent arti- 
cle. Life i/I the V'uUey of Death (Jan. 21 ). 
The .Missouri Valley Conference is truly the 
toughest in the nation. Now how about 


some more on the excellent University of 
Wichita basketball team, which is one of the 
toughest in the MVC? 

John Gibson 

Wichita, Kans. 

Sirs: 

So Coaches Dick Harp of Kansas and Tex 
Winter of Kansas Sl.itc are skeptical of the 
scholastic standards of the Missouri Valley 
schools. Could it be they're bothered by the 
fact that Cincinnati has knocked the winner 
of their conference out of the NCAA region- 
al the past four years.' Or perhaps by the fact 
that they're being overshadowed at home 
by Wichita these days? 

John W. Durbin 

Lawrence, Kans. 

Sirs: 

Rival couches in general are very goinl 
sports, but there arc always exceptions. 

Please advise Dick Harp of Kansas and 
Tex Winter of Kansas State that the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati has excellent scholastic 
requirements, along with some marginal stu- 
dents. just like other midwcslcrn colleges, 
l:l)VV. WllSMANN Jn. 

Cincinnati 

Sirs; 

Cheers for your article. 

Boos for your statement. "The Valley 
plays a kind of fourth-rale foo(b.ill. " You 
are including the No. I passing team in the 
nation in U, of Tulsa's Golden Hurri- 
cane. and the No. 2 pass receiver. Tulsa Star 
End John Sintmons. These records were es- 
tablished against such teams as Alabama. 
Flouston, Arkansas and Oklahoma Stale. 
This is fourth class? 

Mrs. Pat Mini r 

Tuki 

Sirs: 

\ou described the Missouri Valley Con- 
ference as the best in the country . Way down 
your list of tough conferences was the At- 
laniic Coii'il Conference. Cineinnjii and her 
sister teams had best be glad that the pride 
of the ACC. the Dixie Classic, has been dis- 
continued. If il h.idn'l been and Cincinnati 
had had enough nerve to come, you can bet 
she would have licked her wounds, pul her 
t.iil between her legs and returned to the 
"tough " Valley Conferenec defeated. The 
ACC may not be a tough eonferenee. but 
no team yet has been able to defeat Carolina, 
Duke. Wake Forest and Stale to win the 
Classic. 

Earl Jackson 

Greenv illo. N.C. 

Sirs: 

W hat in the world is the matter with you 
people? Can't you give Seattle University 
credit for a darn thing? As of this date. Seat- 
tle U. has a 10 and 3 record and yet in your 
Jan. 14 issue you give Oregon State, with an 


8 and 3 record. No. I spot in the Far West 
rankings. 

Seattle beat Oregon State 60-58. Vou 
might also note that Seattle was the first 
team this season to hold Loyola of Chicago 
under 100 points. 

Mariasi aso Damu Law 
Alderwood Manor, Wash. 

Sirs: 

Whether you realiite it or not. the Univer- 
sity of Idaho hasa very respectable record of 
10-2 (best in the Northwest) for the young 
season (the two tosses came without the 
services of our starting center in the Far 
West Classic). 

Also that same University of Idaho has 
received honorable mention in the top rat- 
ings of the country for the past several 
weeks. The only time that you even men- 
tioned our university in Baskf tball's Wj i k 
or anything else, we lost. And then the 
only reason we got any mention was be- 
cause we lost to Oregon State. I would 
certainly like to sec a change here. The 
Oregon Stale team isn't that much belter 
than Idaho. 

Don G, Flumarty 

Moscow. Idaho 
Sirs: 

Western New York is having one of its 
finest college basketball scasevns. Yet Sporis 
Il I iisiRAii D'sevperts have given little credit 
to a fine (.ind unbeaten) Niagara Univer- 
sity live, and have forgotten a Canisius Col- 
lege team that is one of its best in years. 
The Canisius CirilFins arc 8 and I. with 
their only loss a foiir-pomtcr to fourth- 
ranked Arizona State. 

Bii 1 SniARi 

Syracuse. N.Y. 

CHEESE ANO CRACKERS 

Sirs: 

Re your article on mouse racing at Don- 
caster (T/ie Ran /or ihe Chee.H’\. Jan 28): 1 
agree it's a unique cure for bookmaker 
hiiredom. HoHcvcr. Ifad to .sec the need for 
intervention by the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. How 
could racing mice possibly be considered 
cruel? 

D\v ii> Gravi.s 

Port W'ashington. N Y. 

• Asked the same question. Bookic- 
Proniotcr Derek Webster answered: "I 
hate mice, really. They're fat. lazy and 
smcMy. But I couldn't stand the risk 
of being brought to court and being 
charged with being cruel to them. Tltere 
really was no cruelty involved since the 
rules prohibited tickling or poking the 
mice. The only way to gel them moving 
was by shouting: and, even so. one 
mouse could and did— go to sleep on 
the starling line while the other won by 
the complete distance."— ED. 
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Rich Triumph at a Ripe Age 

Gar Wood always wanted to buHd and race the fastest powerboats in the worJd. 
Finally, when nearing 40, he realized his ambition by WILLIAM F. NOLAN 


T hey ill! laughed vshen Ci.irlield Ar- 
ihur V\ood ehiillengcd I'ngland for 
the I liinnsworih Truphy in 1920. Wood 
was nearlv 40. an age al which few 
^pol■!snlcn are foinut heliind the wheel 
of an unliniiied Indroplane. Resides, 
the rnghsh had held the international 
trophy (powerboaliiig's top prize) since 
1912 and were fasored hy everyone to 
keep it— perhaps forever. 

I \eryone but Ciai W'oixl. who was 
unimpressed by his own years or the 
rcpiitalion of the English, lie brought 
two boats of his own design Shw Dc- 
/i ' (for heavy seas) and V//'» ■\inci- 
ica / (a faster cnift. good only on smooth 
water) to Osbtirne Ray. I ngland. the 
Site of the race. His practice runs in ttie 
slower boat over the clxippy bay water 
made the British feel even more conli- 
dent. But on race day the bay ciilmed 
down. Wood drove his .N/ov Atiicricti I 
and won by more than a mile. 

Iowa-born, in Oecembei of ISSO. 
Wood spent much of his youth on the 
water. His lather. ■‘Ciip'n Walt, " ran a 
ballered ferry over Lake Osiikis. in Min- 
nesota. and whenever young (iar could 
break away from his chores on their 
small backwoods farm he served as chief 
crewman. •'Wc were a prolilie clan," 
says W\>od. “I had nine brothers and 
three sisters. We were all brought up on 
the Bible, and none of us ever smoked or 
drank, '(ioldarn* was the strongest euss- 
word we ever used!" 

SVood’s ambition, from early child- 
hood. wiis lo build and r;ice the fastest 
boats in ibc world and he recalls gut- 
ting the family alarm clock to power a 
toy craft he'd designed, ( "I got a licking, 
but the boat ran fine.") 

In IS93. at 1.^. he became the otVicial 
oixjratorofa government launch in Du- 
luth for the simple reason that no one 
else could keep the "new-fangled" in- 
ternal combustion gasoline engine in 
tunning order. Wood entered and won 
his first motorboat race (at 32 mph) in 
191 1 on the Mississippi, and within two 


years was racing a boat of his own make. 
A sudden influx of money turned his 
long-drcamed-of venture into reality, 

Clar's leap from poverty lo wealth be- 
gan on land when he was working as an 
auto mechanic. "One afternoon." he 
says. "I watched a truck driver sweating 
and cussing as he liand-cranked his truck 
bed in order to dump a load of coal. I 
could see he needed power lo do the job 
properly, so I got me an idea." 

W'ood's idea, on vv hich he risked all of 
his S2(K) savings, resulted in a hydraulic 
truck hoist which proved an instant and 
overwhelming succes.v Swamped wiiJ) 
orders, tiar opened his own plant in De- 
troit in 1914. and eventually hccame ilie 
nation's largos'! manufacuircr of truck 
equipment, later branching out to in- 
clude road-building and automobile ac- 
cessories. This flourishing business pro- 
vided the capital lie needed io build his 
own racing boats, and after (he end of 
W'orld War i he purchased several air- 
craft engines with the intention of con- 
verting ihem to maiine use. 


Ignoring warnings that "an aircraft 
engine will pound a boat to pieces." he 
installed a reworked 12-cylindcr C urtiss 
in his Mi.w Dcinur ///and won the 1919 
C'lold C up raee. In 1921. a year after his 
international triumph in I ngland. he 
built the (lor Junior II. and challenged 
the llavaiHi Spcvitil. one of the country 's 
fastest trains, to a race along the .Atlan- 
tic seafront from Miami to New >'ork. 
Hneouraged by cheering crowds along 
the route. W ood beat the train by several 
minutes. He ended the year with his first 
victorious defense of the Harmswoilh 
Trophy with . iim-ritn //. 

Three years later the man they now 
called "The W'ater King" defeated the 
Twcniiflh ictunry Liniilal in a race 
dow n fhe Hud.son. And in 1 92b he again 
turned hack all overseas opposition for 
the Harmswoilh. 

Accepting a fresh challenge in I92S. 
Wood set out to test-run his latest speed- 
ster. V/M.V .-ininicn J '/, on the l^etroit 
River. His two mascots went with him 
on the run (a pair of hclmcled and gog- 



WOOD AND HIS TEOOV BEARS (RIGHT) TAKE MISS AMERICA X' OUT FOR A TRIAL RUN 


MS.t 



south 
to ski 


Ride our trestle car lift . . . dis- 
play your skiing prowess on two 
miles of slopes and trails . . . 
enjoy the skating on our regula- 
tion hockey-size rink. Man-made 
snow and ice have created an all- 
winter sports center high in the 
Virginia Alleghenies. Here you 
can rent a pair of Head Skis, take 
lessons at our Sepp Kober Ski 
School, find everything from pro 
shop to restaurant and sun deck 
in our winter sports lodge. Danc- 
ing. swimming and all the facili- 
ties of The Homestead are at 
hand, ^ Served by C&O Rail- 
way and new public airport with 
paved one-mile runway. 


HOMESTEAD 

HOT jp«i NOS. Viriinit 


Rich Triumph 

glcd toy Teddy bears he alway.s carried 
for luck;. ■\t full throttle, slashing the 
waves at over 1(K) mpli. the boat abrupt- 
ly esploded and disintegrated, pitching 
out Wood and his racing companion, 
Orlin Johnson. Wood recalls: "I felt 
myscir sinking down and 1 could see 
tanks, pieces of splintered planks w hirl- 
ing around me. I almost blacked out. 
but managed to claw my way to the sur- 
face and grab a gas tank. Orlin floated 
up unconscious, his jaw smashed.*’ 

VS'ilhin 14 days, despite the fact that 
he had to lish the sunken engines from 
yO feet of water, Ciar designed and con- 
structed a new racer. \//m America I'll. 
Then, smothered in bandages (with 
Johnson beside him. his head in a cast), 
he beat his competition on the Dciioit 
River and kept the I larmsworth Trophy. 

A determined bid 

\ frustrated England became Iteree- 
ly determined to win back the trophy — 
but Wood successfully defended it in 
1929 and 1950 with even faster boats. In 
1951 an all-out efi'ort. sponsored by the 
British government and spearheaded by 
Lord V\'akcticld, sent the auto-racing vet- 
eran Kaye Don against W'ood in the very 
fast \/ni Fnf’Iciiul ll. 

"We met him with two boats." says 
Wood. *‘My brother George handled 
Miw Anu-rica Fill while I took over 
with Miw America l\. That was some 
race!" 

The first of three heats had gone to 
Don. with Wood trading close in his 
wake. In the second heal, knowing that 
every inch of water was an advantage, 
both pilots jumped the starter’s signal 
and throttled toward the lirsl Uini, with 
Wood slightly ahead. In a wild bid for 
the lead. Don aiiemplcd to cut across 
Wood's wake to the inside at the turn. 
But the l-nglishman had misjudged. 

'That six-ton hull of his just seemed 
to leap up. straight out of the water," 
says Wood. "Don was hurled clear be- 
fore she sank, and he survived. They dis- 
viualified me for (hat jump start since 
we'd both exceeded our 'leeway' of live 
seconds. But my brother won with our 
other boat, so we still held the trophy." 

By 1952. however. Wood realized that 
lie could not hope to maintain the tro- 
phy for another season unless a super- 
fast craft could be developed. England 
was sending Don back with a giant speed- 
boat reputed to house 6,0(K) hp. The U.S. 
newspapers were pessimistic; "Wood 


stands alone against an I'nipiie which 
has spent millions to defeat him. How 
long can such an unequal battle last?" 

With characteristic zeal. Wood plunged 
into the cvuisiruction of his most revolu- 
tionary boat. A/m America .V. which 
would contain no less than four giant 
supercharged 12-cy'lindcr aircraft engines 
vv ith "pistons as large as pav ing blocks,” 
Wood was determined to pack an esti- 
mated 6.500 hp into a 5S.foot racing 
hull and he vleveloped a iinii|ue meth- 
od of smoothly distributing this vast 
power by having each pair of side-mount- 
ed engines turning on a single shaft. Spe- 
cial gearboxes were built, and when Don 
arrived in (he L’.S.. \li.ss America \ was 
leady to meet him, 

Wood was 51. silver-haired, his eyes 
furrowed with sun wrinkles, his skin 
wind-weathered; he vvas too old. the ex- 
perts said, to handle 6,500 raging sea 
horses. Wood admitted that "at 100 
mph the water is like a goldarn concrete 
slab." but he shrugged aside the dangers 
and climbed briskly Isehind the racing 
wheel. When the contest was over, l-’ng- 
land had once more bowed to the in- 
credible --Xmerican. 

"In 1955 they tried me again." he says, 
"hut \ti\s .America got the job done then 
too. She Was mif'liiy fasti" 

This had been proved when Wood set 
a fantastic water-speed record of 124,91 
mph. a feat which prompted Kaye Don 
to remark; "No man has contributed 
as nnicb to (he development of waler- 
crafl. Gar Wood has made every mile of 
his speed count in the advancement of 
an industry," 

Wood rctiied from racing shortly aft- 
er the 1955 Harmsworih. 'lovlay, a ro- 
bust S2. liv ing comfortably at his S2 mil- 
lion 122-aere estate on l isher Island, 
south of Miami. Wood still refuses to 
slow down. He is "working harder now 
than [he] was in the ’50s," and active- 
ly enjoys several hobbies: astronomy 
(he has built a private observatory in a 
Moorish tower of his Elorida home), 
viecp-sca fishing (with his son. Gar Jr., 
who also has raced speedboats), invent- 
ing (with an expenmenlai automotive 
project in the works) and. of course, 
boating (he still pilots an 85-1*001 ver- 
sion of the wartime I’T ). 

The Gai W'ood philosophy is simple; 
".■Ml any man needs." he says, "is five 
things - good health, a good job. a good 
wife, a good religion and at least one 
goldarn good hobby." end 
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You supply the cargo... 



Ford supplies the wagons 
(more than anybody else in the business) 


Nobody else gives you this wide a 
choice (15 models! 4 sizes!). Nobody 
else makes 'em ihis carefree (routine 
service is needed only twice a year or 
every 6,(X)0 miles'*). But for all the 
facts, see your local Ford Dealer— he’s 
America's station wagon specialist. 

Full-Size Fords — 4 beautiful models 
including the distinguished Country 
Squire. Attic-size room . . . a ride like 

Talk about wagons... your Ford 


velvet. Swing-Away steering wheel and 
deep-foam bucket seats, optional. 
Middleweight Fairlanes — all-new for 
'f>3. They carry like the big ones, cost 
like some compacts. Lockable storage 
area under floor. 

Compact Falcons — they're big on gas 
economy, low on price. Over 7 ft. of 
flat, usable loadspace. Power-operated 
rear window standard in Falcon Squire. 

Dealer has more to talk about 


Big Club Wagons — They can handle 
twice the cargo of full-size wagons— 
yet are priced below some p Boouasor 
compacts! Can carry 8-can 
be equipped to sleep 4! ucroncoww 

* bteept Sutiun Bus jnd Club Wdgona 

America's longest, liveliest 
line of wagons 

FORD 

FALCON • FAlRLANt • FORD 



WHEN YOU’RE ON THE ROAD, BE SURE 

At a Howard Johnson's Motor Lodge you enjoy the ultimate 
in comfort and convenience □ Free Teletype® reservation service 
American Express cards honored □ Always next door— a Howard 
Johnson's Restaurant serving good food at sensible prices. 



For information on franchises, write 4S Rockefeller Plaza. N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


